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The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the 


IT’S A FACT: more of the 


finest high protein wheats are selected to be successful and quality. — Internationals 


minded hearth bread and f A 
roll bakers use Interna- ; zk \ 
tional’s IMCO SPECIAL PF . 
than any other brand. F 


milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth 
products with that extra sales punch! 
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Nothing but the best merits the KELLY’S FAMOUS 
label—that has always been our rule. That applies not 
only in our careful selection of superior wheats, but 
also in our devotion to an ideal of milling perfection that 
has guided this company for more than fifty years. 


the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Guess who had 


a hearty, 
healthy 
breakfast? 


Could be that Mr. Jones presents such 
a serene countenance to the world be- 
cause his breakfast was in generous 
accordance with recommendations of 
doctors everywhere. And his attitude, 
pleasantly reflecting the condition of 
the inner man, comfortably filled with 
toast and rolls and such, is reflected 
also in the happy, efficient operation of 
his business! 

To provide the major ingredient for 
these tasty and beneficial baked goods, 
we are—we will continue to be—special- 
ists in milling bakery flours—for your 
every general and particular purpose. 

If you are not already making use of 
our specialized services (although a 
great many other leading bakers are), 
why not send a part of your business 
our way? We'll pay the freight on your 
wire or phone call . . . and give you 
the most pleasing product and service 
you've ever had! 


Commander- 
Larabee 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 
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Donald H. Wilson 
Unanimous Choice 


For MNF President 


CHICAGO Donald H. Wilson, 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was 
unanimously elected president of the 
Millers National Federation in recent 
balloting by mail. Mr. Wilson will 
take office at the beginning of the an- 
nual MNF convention at Washington 
April 21-23 

The nominees for directors were al- 
so all elected. They are: 


Directors, District |: J. W. Bailey, Birkett 
Mills, Penn Yan, N.Y.; W. H. Bowman, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis; Robert V. Harris, 
Harris Milling Co.. Owosso, Mich.; Henry D 
Pahi, Menne!l Milling Co., Toledo; Harold F 
Stock, F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, 
Mich.; George P. Urban, Jr.. George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo 

Directors, District Il: M. A. Briggs, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; Al V. imbs, J 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis; Fred R. Johnson, 
Southeastern Millis, Inc.. Rome, Ga.; P 
Ramming, Igieheart Bros. Division, Evansville, 


Ind.; J. E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & Co 
inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; Frank A. Yost, Hopkins- 
ville Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Directors, District Ill: A. G. Beckmann, Pio- 
neer Flour Mills, San Antonio; Leslie A. Ford, 
Shawnee Milling Co.. Shawnee, Okla.; R. B 
Laing, Abilene (Kansas) Fiour Mills Co.; J. A 
Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Omaha; J. &. Mulroy, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City; R. G. Myers, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; John J. Vanier, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; Ernest A. Wall, Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas; R. D 
Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas 

Directors, District IV: E. O. Boyer, Genera! 
Mills, Inc., San Francisco; John L. Locke, Fish- 
er Fiouring Mills Co., Seattle; S$. N. Loew, Jr., 
Capitol Milling Co., Los Angeles; Moritz Mil- 
burn, Centennial Mills, Inc., Seattle 

Directors, District V: Ellis D. English, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; Hen- 
ry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
epolis; Charlies B. Macleod, Hubberd Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn.: Charlies G. McClave, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont; 
John R. Murray, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago: 
Martin W. Nelson, Atkinson Milling Co.. Min- 
neapolis; Paul R. Quarnberg, Tri-State Milling 
Co., Rapid City, $.0.; J. L. Rankin, Pillsbury 
Mills, inc Minneapolis; Charlies Ritz, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis; Paul T. Roth- 
well, Bay State Milling Co., Boston 


G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, whose second term as 
president of MNF will be concluded 
at the convention, will automatically 
continue on the board for two years. 





George H. Mclvor Resigns Position 
As Head of Canadian Wheat Board 


OTTAWA—George H. Mclvor, for 
20 years head of Canada’s grain mar- 
keting agency, the Canadian Wheat 
Board, has resigned his post effective 
this spring. Gordon Churchill, fed- 
eral minister of trade and commerce, 
made the announcement April 11. 

Mr. MclIvor started his career in 
Canada’s grain business as a coun- 
try elevator operator for McLaughlin 
Grain Co. and shortly after entered 
the employ of the Winnipeg office of 
James Richardson and Sons, Ltd., as 
a junior clerk. From that time on 
his career was meteoric. He eventual- 
ly took over as manager of the firm's 
commission department. One of Mr. 
Mclvor's first big jobs was in 1921 
when, as manager of the Alberta and 
Pacific export business for Richard- 
son, he arranged for the first large 
movement of western grain through 
Pacific coast ports. 

With the birth of the wheat pool 
system in Western Canada Mr. Mc- 
Ivor left Richardson to enter the 





employ of the Alberta Wheat Pool 
and not long after he was made west- 
ern sales manager for the central 
selling agency of the three prairie 
wheat pools. By 1927 he was general 
sales manager, handling hundreds of 
millions of bushels of grain from 
Canada's wheatlands. 

During the depression years from 
1931 to 1935 Mr. MclIvor was associ- 
ated with the late John I. McFarland 
who headed the federal government's 
wheat stabilization operations arising 
out of the general economic depres- 
sion. 


Appointment in 1939 


When the Conservative government 
of that day established the Canadian 
Wheat Board at the insistence of 
prairie farmers, Mr. McIvor was ap- 
pointed assistant chief commissioner. 
In 1939 he was appointed chief com- 
missioner and was called upon to 
deal with the many problems brought 

(Turn to GEORGE McIVOR, page 34) 
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U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
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March Production of Flour 
19.8 Million Sacks; Above 
Comparable Period of 1957 


U.S. wheat flour production in was 9% more than The Northwest- 
March, as estimated by The North- ern Miller's estimate of 19,220,000 
western Miller’s research department, sacks, while the census bureau's daily 
totaled 19,809,556 sacks. Output av- output figure was .9% more than the 
eraged 990,477 sacks a day for the 21 estimate of 961,000 sacks. Estimated 
working days. Total production and _ production and output for February 
output both increased from February, appeared in The Miller of March 18, 
due to one additional working day, page 3.) 
and from March of 1957, which also Of the five major production areas 
had 21 working days. covered by The Northwestern Miller 

The Northwestern Miller estimate March survey, three showed produc- 
of flour production is derived from tion increases for March compared 
reports submitted by mills in the with February, and two declined. In- 
principal production centers and re- 
gions which account for approximate- 842 sacks compared with 5,517,400; 
ly 75% of total U.S. output Buffalo, 2,358,233 iinst 2,120,- 

The estimated March production of 400, and the North Pacific coast, 


creases were in the Southwest, 5,716.- 


19,809,556 sacks represents an_ in- 1,317,044 sacks compared with 1,253,- 
crease of 2.8% over the February 400 in February. Decreases were in 
production of 19,254,000 sacks report- the central states and the Southeast, 


ed by the Bureau of the Census. It 2,317,796 compared with 2,323,900; 
also represents a 5% gain over the and the Northwest, an area which 
19,679,000 sacks reported for March covers Minneapolis and the interior 
of 1957. The March estimated daily Northwest, 2,929,347 sacks compared 
average output of 990,477 sacks is with 3,026,800 
3% more than the Bureau of the Cen- Compared with March, 1957, all of 
sus’ February average of 963,000 the five maj production areas 
sacks, and 5.7% above the official showed increases 
output figures of 937,000 sacks for Computations of current flour pro- 
March, 1957 duction appear weekly in The North- 
(The official census production fig- f the statisti- 
ure of 19,254,000 sacks for February cal service for readers. (See page 9.) 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for March, 1958 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller are believed to account for approximately 


western Miller as part 


75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis 


represent 100° of production at those points. In sacks 


March Februar March 
1958 1958 1957 
Minneapolis cin 1 010 617 1,059 301 940,701 
Interior Northwest 1,918,700 1,967,500 1 956,500 
NORTHWEST 2,929,347 3,026 800 2,897,200 


Kansas City 1,159,002 1,040,104 1,173,100 
Interior sta 4.557,84 1,477,301 4 397,200 
SOUTHWEST 5,716,842 5,517,400 5,570,300 


2,120,400 
323,900 
,253,400 


2,269,800 
2,317,100 
1,250,400 


BUFFALO sa 2,358,233 
CENTRAL and SOUTHEAST 2,317,796 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 1,317,044 


mm 2 


_ 


TOTALS 14,639,262 14,241,900 14,304,800 


Percent of U.S. Total . 73.9 74.1 74.2 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S.. 19,809,556 19,220,000* 19,278,700} 
AVERAGE PER DAY 990,477 961,000* 918,000+ 


- 


*Bureau of the Census reported production of 19,254,000 sacks (963,000 daily) 
for February, 1958 







+Bureau of the Census reported production of 19,679,000 sacks (937,000 daily) 


for March, 1957 
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Fditorials 


Steel True, Blade Straight 


N erudite man, indeed, is the retiring presi- 
A dent of the Millers National Federation,“ .. . 
a scholar, and a ripe and good one, exceeding wise, 
and fair spoken, and persuading.”’ Gerald S. Ken- 
nedy, vice president of General Mills, Inc., now 
ending a two-year stint as head of the federation, 
is a master of the quotation, aptly chosen to fit 
any given circumstance. For instance, addressing 
the members of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers at their technical conference in Buffalo last 
year, he declared his faith in the milling industry 
with these words: “The owners of the flour milling 
business are unwilling to resign themselves to 
grinding out until the wonderful one horse shay 


crumbles into dust as it did on that fateful day in 


1775.” 
The Miller, keenly aware of its duty .to, the 


readers to leave no question unanswered, took ° 


some trouble to trace the reference and.to quote 
the appropriate verses from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ famous work. The task completed, © the 
staff expressed a fervent hope that no more would 
Mr. Kennedy quote without giving source guides, 

Two weeks later it fell to Mr. Kennédy to ad- 
dress the members of the federation in convention 
assembled. And, sure enough, his first. few sen- 
tences contained an appropriate quotation, with 
poet Robert Herrick carefully credited. The edi- 
torial sigh of relief was plainly audible. But we 
were undone. In the very same paragraph came 
another quotation, this time plainly labeled as the 
work of Will Shakespeare, but only labeled thus. 
At the conclusion of his speech, Mr. Kennedy ehal- 
lenged the editor to name the play 

After intensive searching, the frustrated edi- 
torial staff had to admit defeat. Indeed, by this 
time members were talking to each other. in blank 
verse. Cried one: “A pox on't. I believe not that 
Shakespeare wrote it. Master Kennedy hath dipped 
his pen to outwit us.”’ Since Mr. Kennedy attrib- 
uted it to Shakespeare, then that was the truth 
of the matter. But it is also true that he outwitted 
the editorial staff. 

But perhaps Mr. Kennedy is hoist with his own 
petard. A quotation appears at the head of this 


The Resignation of 


HE resignation of George H. MclIvor as chief 
T commissioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
which he had served for 20 years, came as no sur- 
prise to members of the grain and flour trades 
in Canada. It had long been rumored. Only a 
strong sense of duty made him. remain in-office 
as long as he did after the electors of Canada 
voted out of office a Liberal administration which 
had reigned for more than two decades. 

The sweeping victory of the Conservatives at 
the new election last March 31 saw: several of- 
ficials part company with the government. 

The fact that Mr. McIvor does not find himself 
in tranquillity with a government ostensibly com- 
mitted to freer trade, as opposed to the more 
paternalistic features of the former Liberal gov- 
ernment, does not mean that the retiring wheat 
board chief is a hidebound traditionalist. Hé is 
not. His record speaks for itself. Apparently, Mr. 


MclIvor’s views are not in conformity with thase. 
of his political bosses. The points of. difference, it, 


appears, are matters of administrative principle. 
Born to the grain trade as some men are to 


page—Steel True, Blade Straight—and he will 
have to reach back in time to recall it, as indeed 
he will, for no finer compliment was ever paid a 
man, The quotation formed part of a presentation 


_made to Mr. Kennedy when he was transferred 


from -Buffalo to Minneapolis 19 years ago. And 
the presentation was not made by his co-workers 
in GMI, but by the members of a major competing 
firm, the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., of Toronto, 
Canada. Inspiring the presentation were Kenneth 
F. Wadsworth and Clifford E. Soward, now chair- 
man of the board and president, respectively, of 
Maple Leaf. 

With that quotation in mind, it is easy to take 
the measure of the man. Fairness in business and 
inherent courtesy in all his dealings are but two 
of the. Kennedy virtues recognized by his com- 


_petitors. 


Mr. Kennedy's stature, already high when he 
took, office two years ago, has grown even higher 
as’ a-result of his service on the national level for 
his fellow millers. He has never shown fear in the 
execution of his duties for “things done well, and 
with -@ care, exempt themselves from fear.” 

“A kinder gentleman treads not the earth” and 
a.former business associate adds: “I remember 
him well, and I remember him worthy of thy 
praise. Happy the parents of so fair a child. The 
kind@ést man, the best condition’d and unwearied 
in doing courtesies.” 

The. Kennedy voice will not be silenced when 
hé steps down from high office. Verily, his associ- 
ates will quoth: “Sing again, mine ear is much 
enamour'd of thy note. Your fair discourse hath 
been. as sugar, making the hard way sweet and 
delectable. O’ this boy lends mettle to us all.” 

That is the “short and long of it.” And when 
Mr.. Kennedy says: “Good morrow to this fair as- 
sembly” in Washington next week, it will be said 
of him:. ‘He has done nobly.” 

The editor wishes to acknowledge the assist- 
ance of Mr. Shakespeare and Mr. Soward in the 
writing of this encomium. And he wishes Mr 
Kennedy the best of luck in tracing all the quota- 
tions. 


George H. Mclvor 


the purple, he is an aggressive salesman and much 
of the wheat board’s marketing success—and no 
one can. deny that there have been successes—it 
owes to.Mr. MeclIvor. He brought to the board oper- 
ations the imagination of an enterprising private 
trader, even if the shackles of government control, 
particularly under the eagle and all-controlling 
eye of Clarence D. Howe, former minister of trade 
and-commerce, were restricting. 

Mr. MclIvor will leave his post acclaimed by 
the private trade, the wheat pools and the farm- 
ers’ Organizations, evidence, enough of a job well 
done. 

The losers are the Canadian people for they 
will miss the services of so devoted a public of- 
ficial.“Yet he may not be wholly lost. The McIvor 
talents can be bountifully employed in private 
trade and there are, indeed, stories current that 
he wilf enter the private demesne. If this new en- 
deayor of his brings him in even closer working 
contact with grain men and flour millers, he will 
be sure of a welcome, even from those who will 
feel.the heat of his aggressive competition. 
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Charles F. Dawson 


Charles F. Dawson 
Of Allis-Chalmers 
Retired April 15 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles F 
son, sales representative and mill en- 
gineer with Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
and its predecessors for 52 years, re- 
tired April 15. He has been succeeded 
in the Minneapolis area by David P 
Tellett, who has been associated with 
the firm in various capacities for ap- 
proximately 13 years 

A native of Indiana, Mr. Dawson 
joined Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indi- 
anapolis, in 1906. He worked on mill- 
ing machinery a short while and then 
moved to the engineering department 
to work on flour mill layout under the 
guidance of L. I. Ziegler, who was 
considered one of the outstanding 
milling engineers of that period 

Mr. Dawson was largely responsible 
for the design of Nordyke & Marmon 
mills in the later years of that com- 
pany, and of Allis-Chalmers mills 
since 1928 in China, Japan, Mexic 
South America and the U.S. West and 
Southwest 

When the milling division of Nor- 
dyke & Marmon was purchased by 
Allis-Chalmers in 1927, Mr. Dawson 
worked in the Milwaukee engineerin 
department, helping to plan flour mill 
layouts and flow. He was moved to 
the firm's Minneapolis office in 1934 
and has concentrated on sellir 
milling machinery and related powe1 
equipment since that time 


Daw- 


f 
i of 


Mr. Dawson is a member of the 
Association of Operative Millers, the 
International Society of Milling Tech 
nicians, and the Engineers Club of 
Minneapolis. He was signally honored 
by his associates and Allis-Chalmers 
in 1956 for having completed 50 years 
of service 

Mr. Tellett, a mechanical engineer- 
ing graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, spent his first three and 
a half years with Allis-Chalmers 
mainly in the milling laboratory, en- 
gineering and milling sales in Milwau 
kee. He was transferred to Minneapo 
lis in 1948 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE _ 


EMPLOYEES HONORED 

BUFFALO—Forty-eight employees 
of International Milling Co.’s Buffalo 
flour mill were honored at the mill's 
annual Quarter Century Club dinner 
in Hotel Buffalo. New members of 
the club received 25 year service 
awards from T. J. Flahive, plant 
manager. 
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CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect April 14 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe sre un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports April 7. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S, Atlantic ports 8!',¢ 
(7',¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 








Tunisia Granted 
20,000 Tons Wheat 
For Emergency Use 


WASHINGTON—A grant of up to 
20,000 tons U.S. wheat to help relieve 
the critical unemployment situation 
in Tunisia has been announced by the 


Department of State. About one-third 
of the work force in Tunisia is pres- 
ently unemployed 


The grain will be made available 
to Tunisia by the International Co- 
operation Administration under pro- 
visions of Title II of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act (PL 480). This provision, which 
ICA administers, authorizes the use 
of surplus U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties for emergency purposes 

The wheat will be used by the gov- 
ernment of Tunisia as payment in 
kind to persons given employment on 
the governmental development proj- 
ects now being launched to relieve 
unemployment in the country. The 
government of Tunisia itself has ear- 
1arked the equivalent of $2.4 million 


of its own resources to support the 


employment program in which the 
crrain will be used 
It is estimated that the proposed 


joint Tunisian-U.S. employment pro- 
gram Wul ive jobs to an average of 
40,000 Tunisians, or approximately 
10 of those now out of work, for a 


months 


period I five 





February Flour Production 
In Canada Shows Increase 


TORONTO For February, 1958 
the seventh month of the current 
crop year, Canadian flour mills re- 
ported an output of 3,098,000 sacks, 
compared with 2,975,000 for the cor- 
responding month of 1957. The vol- 
ume for January, 1958, amounted to 
3,465 090 sacks. Production of flour 
for the August-February period of the 
current crop year totalled 23,540,000 
sacks, compared with 23,029,000 for 
the corresponding period of the pre 
vious year 


Mills reporting for February aver- 
iged 71.4% of their combined rated 
181,000 sacks daily for a 
24-day working period. In January 
they worked 73.6% of their 
combined rated capacity for a 26-day 


rking period 


capacity oi 


same 


Wheat milled in February amount- 
1 to 7,002,000 bu. including 440,000 
Ontario winter wheat. In Febru- 
iry, 1957, wheat milled was 6,695,000 
u. of which 388,000 bu. were Ontario 
nter wheat. In the August-Febru- 


period of the current crop year 
3.119,000 bu. wheat were used for 
flour, while for the similar period of 
the previous crop year 52,244,000 bu 
ere used 


Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in February, 1958, amounted to 


187,000 sacks, compared with 160,000 


February, 1957. For the seven- 
nth period, Ontario winter wheat 
lour production amounted to 1,596,- 
0) sacks, compared with 1,318,000 
th corresponding period of 

pre\ us yeal 


Febru- 
mpared 


Millfeed production during 


52.000 tons. c 


49090 tons in February, 1957 

The breakdown of the present total 

s bi n 23.000 tons shorts 22.000 
s, and middlings 6,000 tons 


Flour Exports Drop 


Exports of Canadian flour for Feb- 
ruary, 1958, amounted to 1,001,259 
sacks, compared with 1,524,670 sacks 

January Ir February, 1957, ex- 
port umounted to 1,191,882 sacks 
Total exports for the August-Febru- 

period were 9,258,078 sacks, while 
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PICNIC MONTH—The theme of the 
repeated in each of the posters shown 
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“July Is Picnic Month” promotion is 
above, with a different meat and type 


of bread taking the spotlight each time. The Bakers of America Program 
points out that the annual Picnic Month is gaining greater acceptance each 


year in the food industry and publicity media. 


for the corresponding period a year 
ago, exports totalled 9 942 303 

Flour exports to Commonwe 
countries during February, 1958, we 
582,613 sacks, compared with 574,313 
in February, 1957. For the first seven 
months of the current crop year ex 
ports to Commonwealth countrie 
amounted to 5,254,038 sacks, while 
for the corresponding period last year 
exports to these countries amounted 
to 4,618,180 sacks 

Shipments to foreign countries 
during February, 1958, were 418,646 
sacks, compared with 617,569 in 
February, 1957. For the August-Feb- 
ruary period exports to foreign coun- 
tries totalled 4,004,040 sacks, while 
for the similar period in the 1956-57 
crop year exports to foreign countries 
amounted to 4,424,123 sacks 

The statement on page 32 shows 
the amount of flour shipped to the 
various markets during the current 
crop year, and mpat itive 
figures for the previous year 


revised 


—— BREA S THE AFF r rFE—— 


WFI Committee 


Holds Meeting 
At Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—Casper L. Mast 
Jt of the Millers National Federa- 
tion staff and Howard H. Lampman 
executive director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, were in Minneapolis April 
10 for a meeting Wheat Flour 
Institute Committee at the Minne- 
apolis Athletic Club 

Committee members attending 
Mactier, chairman, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co 
Omaha; Frank J. Allen, J! Bay 
State Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas; Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich.; Mark W. K. Hef- 
felfinger, Russell-Miller Milling C 
Minneapolis; W. A. Lohman, J! 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; John 
r. Lynch, Internatio! Milling C 
Minneapolis; J. L. Rankin, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Charles 
Roussell, Buhler (Kansas) Mills, Inc 


r H. M 


were J A 


ittended as an alternate 
Reg er, Buhler Mills 
SRE S THE STAFF ’ re 


Boxcar Allocation 
Proposals Presented 


WINNIPEG A strongly worded 
submission was presented to the 
Bracken Commission inquiring int 
the allocation or grain-carrying b« 


cars by Manitoba Pool E' itors re- 
cently. The brief pointed to the p1 
visions in the Canada Grain Act 


ing the farmer the 1! t t bt 
boxcars for grain and to deliver h 
rain to the termin I his choice 

I protect these rights the brie 
recommended that the Canadiar 
Wheat Board should draw up a “dec- 
laration of intent” to be completed 


by farmers t enable 


board to 
draw up a car cycle which it was felt 


would eliminate much of the dissatis- 


faction presently to be found among 
its 33.000 members 

There were a number of other re 
mmendations ne f them that the 
Lake Shippers’ Assn. should, wher 
allocating lake vessels to the terminal 


account the num 
track awaiting unload 
iddition to those 


elevator, take into 
ber of cars on 
at each elevator, in 
factors now taken into account 














Our industry cannot be put out of 


business; every man, woman and 
child this country is not only a 
potential customer for our products 
but is actually consuming our prod- 
ucts, and they are going to continue 
suming them. Flour and bread 
never be supplanted with some- 
thing new; for instance, as automo- 
biles supplanted the horse and buggy, 
and electricity shunted out kerosene 
lamps. The future of our industry, as 
far as consumption of products is 
concerned, is assured and, in the 
meantime, we who are now doing our 
best to guide the destinies of our in- 
dustry cannot help realizing that we 
are only temporary stewards and that 
others will follow in good turn, and 
our job is to do the best we can while 
we are at it—Frank J. Allen, now re- 
tired from the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., speaking as _ chair- 
man of the Millers National Federa- 
tion at the Chicago convention in 
1936. 





v 


The story of the development of the 
Wheat Flour Institute into the power- 
ful force that it is today is a story 
of remarkable men. Those were no 
empty words Frank J. Allen spoke on 
that June day in Chicago 22 years 
igo. He and others had been cam- 
paigning for many years and already 
the fruits of endeavor were beginning 
to snow in in organization but re- 
cently dubbed the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute. A new and bigger horizon of 
ictivity was opening up. 

Chicago also was the scene of the 
pening salvo that led to the move- 
ment which eventually engineered the 
institute. At the semi-annual meeting 
f MNF in November, 1928, Mr. Allen 
old of attacks that were being made 
igainst white flour in all parts of the 
country. The millers, fired by his en- 
thusiasm, accepted the premise that 
they had been passive for too long; 


+ 
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he Wheat Flour Institute Story; 
ioneers Who Wove Well the Pattern 


that the time was opportune for them 
to get together to give their product 
its proper place in the sunshine of the 
consumer's smile. Planned at that 
time was an offensive as well as a 
defensive campaign. 

True enough, there were some in 
the audience on that November day 
who gave a wry smile. They had heard 
it all before. For more than two de- 
cades the federation had been busily 
appointing committees to consider the 
possibilities of promotional cam- 
paigns, but activity ceased with the 
submission of the reports 

Back in 1907, at the Sth annual 
convention in St. Louis, the federa- 
tion’s publicity committee put these 
words on the record: 


“This committee heartily urges each 
and every mill to constantly keep be- 
fore its patrons and consumers in its 
territory the purity of white four 
and its high nutritive qualities. Pound 
per pound, cost considered, white 
flour is nearly, if not quite, the cheap- 
est food, and this economy once thor- 
oughly recognized by the masses 
should result in increased consump- 
tion of milling products. We urge 
millers to present a bold and deter- 
mined front against the attacks made 
by many manufacturers of cereal and 
so-called breakfast foods against 
white four, and no step should be 
left undone that would tend to com- 
bat the insidious and false statements 
made against white flour. We ad- 
vocate no fight against cereal or 
breakfast foods, but rather advise to 
spend our forces exploiting the 
merits of our own products, of whose 
high quality there is no question.” 


Positive Promotion 

Mr. Allen and his committee mem- 
bers were not content with surveying 
the field to find the difficulties; they 
came up with a positive suggestion 
for promotion. 

And positive promotion keynotes 
the activities of WFI to the present 
day. Howard Lampman, executive di- 
rector, and his staff approach the task 
before them in that light. And it pays 
dividends for the flour milling indus- 
try. 





By George E. Swarbreck 


Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


Though Mr. Allen found many mill- 
ers receptive to his ideas in 1928, he 
prepared a coup de grace for those of 
little faith. He presented to the mill- 
ers gathered in Chicago a remarkable 
man-—-H. T. Corson. Mr. Allen found 
in the wholly minor and experimental 
work undertaken by Mr. Corson in 
Kansas for the local millers the germ 
of an idea, a foundation upon which to 
build. 

Mr. Corson first attracted nation- 
wide attention in 1927 when he con- 
ducted a campaign to increase the 
consumption of bread and milk in 
Wichita, Kansas, the drive being spon- 
sored by local dairying interests. Mill- 


ers and bakers took up the idea and 
a group was organized to assist. On 
Oct. 22, 1927, a meeting was held in 
Wichita and the organization adopted 
the name of the National Food Bu- 
reau with Mr. Corson as manager. 
(He remained to retire amid the ac- 
claim of the industry in 1940.) 

The word “national” was euphemis- 
tic, but it did foreshadow the shape 
of things to come. It was a low bud- 
get operation, but it worked. 


The Battle Begins 

Mr. Corson set out to combat the 
crackpot dietitians whose attacks on 
flour foods were contributing to the 
declining rates of flour usage. Soon he 
had doctors, editors and schoo] 
‘ma’ams fleeing from his offensive be- 
cause they could not meet his force- 
ful arguments. There was no escape 
from his persistence. Soon his local 
campaign became statewide. Wher- 
ever two or more people gathered to- 
gether to discuss food topics, there 
appeared Mr. Corson with his faith 
and his powerful exposition. 

Following Mr. Allen’s report and its 
acceptance by the millers, action was 
swift. In February, 1929, the offices of 
the bureau were moved to Chicago 
and the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest joined in the campaign and 
the bureau became national in fact as 
well as in name. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
federation, was elected president of 
the bureau. George Livingston, MNF 


vice president, became treasurer and 
with this two more remarkable men 
made their contribution to the lively 
organization. Mr. Corson was named 
executive manager and the bureau 
was in business. 


The National Food Bureau changed 
its name to Wheat Flour Institute in 
the fall of 1935, a change forced upon 
it because a dubious promoter had en- 
deavored to make use of the name for 
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Bouillon Rolls 


his own nefarious ends. The Federal 
Trade Commission issued a “cease and 
desist” order but the damage had 
been done and the millers decided to 
change the name to counteract un- 
earned opprobrium. 

For some time another remarkable 
man in the saga of WFTI had taken an 
interest in the promotional activities. 
He was Jess B. Smith. There is a 
Chinese saying that describes a great 
writer as a man who has ink in his 
stomach. If that is so, then Jess Smith 
had flour in his stomach, for no man, 
his contemporaries declare, has ever 
had a deeper passion for his product 
or a greater desire to give it a place 
in the sun. He had been a miller for 
34 years when he was elected presi- 
dent of MNF in 1934. His record of 
service in the next two decades, not 
only to the flour trade but also to the 
wheat growing business through the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., is 
an impressive one. But this story con- 
cerns Smith the Miller, not Smith the 
Wheatman. 


Changes Bring Progress 
Mr. Smith devoted himself to full- 
time industry leadership as president 





Britain's flour promotional 
) activity is described in a spe- 
cial article on page 17. The 
) story was prepared by the 
> Flour Advisory Bureau, the 
, U.K. counterpart of the 
) Wheat Fiour Institute. 
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Jess B. Smith 
Former President 


of the federation from 1935 to 1937. 
And great changes were made. And 
the progress matched the changes 

Declining consumption was worry- 
ing the millers. Many meetings were 
held and a plan was accepted by the 
industry. 

Wrote Mr. Smith: “It is not a cam- 
paign of ballyhoo, startling stunts or 
blaring announcements. It is a pro- 
gram of persistent education and pub- 
licity and will be conducted accord- 
ing to accepted professional standards 
of advertising and publicity.” 

It was in this period that the in- 
stitute began to pay greater heed to 
nutritional standards—and this step 
represented the complete turnaway 
from the defensive to the offensive, 
the start of that positive approach 
which marks the work of WFI today 
At this time there entered a remark- 
able woman—Mrs. Clara Gebhard 
Snyder—and she played a most im- 
portant part in the development of 
the work between 1935 and 1950. 

This was the thinking behind the 
plan of campaign: The flour milling 
industry has something to offer the 
U.S. consumer, and nothing to defend; 
it can stand on the quality of its 
product. It is the job of WFI to propa- 
gate that thinking and to suggest new 
ways and better ways of using the 
basic product. 

True, per capita consumption con- 
tinues to decline, but not at the rate 
of former years. The slide has been 
halted and much of the credit goes 
to the millers who back the work of 
WFI and its staff. In the past two de- 
cades other remarkable men have con- 
tributed to the work of guiding the in- 
stitute in its work. But this part of 
the story deals with the pioneers, not 
with the men—many great millers 
among them—who carried on the 
crusade, for it is, indeed, a crusade in 
health. 

What, then, are the fundamentals 
motivating WFI today, under the di- 
rection of its committee chairman, J 
Allen Mactier, Nebraska _ Consoli- 
dated Mills Co.? 


The Story of Today 

There is a continuing need for basic 
product promotion and the accent is 
still firmly on the positive. The insti- 
tute seeks to improve the market in 
two ways—expanding the area of 
product use, through new ways of 
using flour, largely new recipes or 
improvements on old ones, every one 





Prominent in the Work of WFI... 
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Ruth Behnke 
Food Editor 


carefully tested before release. Then 
its seeks to gain greater understand- 
ing, acceptance and use of wheat flour 
foods through educat’onal programs 


In the first endeavor, the institute 
staff searches the world for ideas 
Cook books from many countries fill 
the library shelves and from these are 
evolved many new productions—color- 
ful attractive things that deserve the 
sobriquet of “spectacular.” Is is a 
continuing process, 
tific principles—or as 
principles can be in a kitchen 


based on scien- 


scientific as 


Sometimes there are recipe failures 
and the WFI staff shows no hesita- 
tion in admitting this, but failure only 
serves to drive them on to success 
Perfection is the goal and nothing will 
be released perfection has 
been proven over and over again 

It is work which requires patience 


unless 








Howard Lampman 
Executive Director 





Hours are spent in preparing fol 
photographic sessions to insure that 
( y the pest 1s ffered T food edi- 

rs throughout the nation 
Adams, director f the 


Kathryn 
ng kitchen, and Dorothy Marston 
ssistant, have infinite patience 


1 skill. And their work helps to 


So what is the end result? What is 


the acceptance rating? Evidence 
enough is provided by the thousands 

wspaper and magazine clippings 
comir icross the desks of Ruth 
Behnke, food editor, and her assist- 
int, Cy Scheer. The careful 


hours they spend preparing 


leases and pictures are well repaid by 


news re- 


the acceptance forthcoming from 
some of the top food writers in th 
country. Often those writers ask for 


WEI WORKS, 





Thirty Years Ago . . . by 


Thirty years ago the wheat flour 
milling industry was under vicious 
attack by food faddists, advocates 
of branny and rough food diets, 
instead of white bread, and quacks 
in general. One aggressive anti- 
white bread radio program fea- 
tured: ‘The whiter the bread, the 
sooner you're dead,’ and ‘'Long 
rows of little white coffins."' Lead 
ing flour mills decided it was time 
to fight back, and the organization 
which became the 
Wheat Flour Institute was the in- 
H. T. Corson— 
High Tension Corson we nicknamed 
him—was the man picked to lead 
the fight, and high tension he was 

a vigorous, aggressive, tire 


eventually 


dustry's defense 


less fighter; and in a couple of 
years, almost singlehanded, he had 
the quacks running for cover. The 
Wheat Flour Institute is the wheat 
flour milling industry's defense to- 
day as it was then, and with so 
many innovations in food 
some of them making 
health claims, there is no telling 


items 
startling 


millers everywhere. 








when the institute will be called upon again to defend the flour milling industry 
The meat packing industry has the American Meat Institute which is very effec- 
tive in its defense of that industry and they well know its value. Just because 
there is no shooting war is no reason why the army and navy should be scrapped 
| hope the Wheat Flour Institute will continue to receive the willing support of 


Frank J. Allen, Sr. 


Allen, Sr. 


Frank J. 














Clara Gebhard Snyder 
One-time Staffer 








Distaff Side’s Role 
Important in WFI 
Pioneering Days 


The distaff side has made a dis- 
tinguished contribution to the growth 
in the influence and pestige of the 


Wheat Flour Institute. Many home 
economists have been employed at 
various times and some of them have 
one on to fill distinguished positions 
in the nutritional field 


remarkable wom- 
en ever to serve WFI was Clara Geb- 
hard Snyder who joined the Millers 
National Federation in the fall of 
1935 at the invitation of Jess Smith 
and George Livingston. Her task was 
to set up an educational-promotional 
program and it was at this juncture 
that the Wheat Flour Institute, as a 
separate entity, came into being 
During the next 15 years Mrs 
Snyder did much to extend the influ- 
ence of WFI. And even when she left 
in 1950, her profound interest in 
bread remained. Now living in Lin- 
coln, Neb., she is consultant in con- 
services to the National As- 
Margarine Manufactur- 
ers. In this capacity she uses bread 
in some of her work. Moreover, she 
has writen a series of baking books 
for the Fleischmann yeast division of 
Standard Brands and she still holds 
bread baking, 
both for children and adults. Still dis- 
playing the enthusiasm that marked 
her WFI career ‘Bread 


of the most satisfying 


(One of the most 


sume! 


sociation ol 


occasional classes in 


she remarks 


baking is one 


kinds of cooking a woman does. I am 
continually amazed at the scores of 
young homemakers who ask me to 
teach them to make rolls, coffee 
cakes ind even bread 


Mrs. Snvder believes that audiences 


are inclined t rlassy-eyed over 


straight nutrition talk. So her sys- 
tem is to sugar the pill. She firmly 
believes that food is to eat so it 


must first ippeal to the eves and the 


palate. Then, when the audience is 
not looking, she slips in information 
about food values painlessly and 
pleasantly. Mrs. Snyder comments: 


“T have found that audiences remem- 

ber the nutrition facts then 

they associate them with the pleasure 

of good e: 

Mrs. Snyder recalls that for several 

years all the recipes were developed 
DISTAFF SIDE, page 31 


because 
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Mos: of the adverse factors 
i which have tended to discour- 
age flour buying in any appreciable 
quantity for several weeks were still 
it work in the seven-day period end- 
ing April 14, depressing sales figures 
ind making purchasers extremely 
‘autious. With old crop wheat supplies 
tight and cash premiums strong, flour 
prices climbed 3 to 5¢ across the 
country, and buyer resistance rose 
accordingly 

The bearish new crop government 
wheat forecast released last week, 
although somewhat discounted price- 
wise, confirmed buyers’ determination 
to work down old contracts while 
hopefully awaiting lower prices when 
the harvest begins. There is some be- 
lief that a few independent bakeries 
will require old crop flour within a 
week or two, and that some buying 
of spring wheat flour may occur be- 
fore new crop time, if a workable 
price basis can be found. But the 
majority of the trade will probably 
be able to hold out until the new 
crop basis is fairly well established. 





As a result of the unfavorable trad- 
ing climate, flour sales by mills of 
the Southwest slipped to the crop 
year low point, 17% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity. Sales by mills in the 
central states, at 25% of capacity, 
were hardly much better. Sales by 
spring wheat mills remained at 45% 
of capacity, the same as the previous 
wee k 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 100% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
101% the previous week and 97% a 
year ago. Production dropped several 
percentage points at Buffalo, Minne- 
ipolis and in the Southwest, but in- 
creased slightly in all other areas. 
See tables on page 8.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales were very slow the past week. 
With mill costs and flour prices 3 to 
5¢ above the previous period, bakery 
buyers appeared more reluctant than 
ever to resist current levels until the 
*w crop period brings what they 
hope will be quotations more to their 
tastes. With mill grind generally 
down close to five days, salesmen, too, 
were not pressing for bookings. 

As a consequence, sales by spring 
wheat mills were at 45% of five-day 
milling capacity, unchanged from the 
previous week. Sales a year ago 
amounted to only 37% of capacity. 

There was considerable effort to 
10ve out flour under old contracts, 
and shipping directions amounted to 
83% of five-day milling capacity, com- 
pared with 90% the previous week 
and 95% a year ago. 

As in bakery flour sales, family 
flour business was extremely dull, 
with special promotional efforts con- 
spicuous by their absence. Clears, too, 
moved very slowly, although there 
was little buying pressure from most 
mills due to the comfortable supply 
position. which has existed for the 








Flour Buying Slow; Increase 
In Prices Fails to Attract 


Interest in New Bookings 
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most part for many weeks. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 95° of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 99% the previous week and 95% 
a year ago. Production by mills of 
the interior Northwest amounted to 
97% of capacity, compared with 92% 
the previous week and 104% a year 
ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 96% of capa- 
city, compared with 94% the previous 
week and 101% a year ago. 

Quotations April 11, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots Minneapolis: Spring 
standard patent flour $5.83@5.95, 
spring short $5.93@6.05, high gluten 
$6.13 @6.25, whole wheat $5.83@5.93, 
spring clears $5.27@5.47; family flour 
$6.40 @ 7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Demand for hard win- 
ter wheat flour continued at a bare 
minimum, sales amounting to 17% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 19% the previous week and 13% 
a year ago. More than one-third of 
last week’s volume was for govern- 
ment or export accounts. 

A little more conversation was 
about the only difference from a 
week earlier. Sales made, outside of 
regular p.d.s. business, were of one or 
two-car variety for fill-in purposes. 
Most major buyers are covered at 
least until the end of May. However, 
a few independents will need flour 
within a couple of weeks, and are 
checking mills’ price ideas. 

Prices were down a couple of cents 
from a week earlier, but still not 
near the levels at which flour was 
bought in substantial quantities just 
a month ago. Costs are up substanti- 
ally from that time, and most mills 


are not inclined to talk about selling 
at that rock-bottom level. 

Outside of sales to independents 
who will need flour, business is ex- 
pected to remain slow through this 
crop year. By stretching inventories, 
it is possible for many big users to 
get by with their present bookings 
until new crop time, assuming a nor- 
mal harvest date. Directions are 
rated fair to good. 

Family flour sales are not quite s 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











slow, an occasional booking for a 
short period being made as supplies 
dwindle. Prices are unchanged. Di- 
rections are good as wholesalers and 
jobbers continue to order out sup- 
plies. 

Clears demand is good, but sup- 
plies are inadequate. Many mills are 
running on straight grade, with lit- 
tle clears production. Production has 
been sold through April and much of 
May. Prices are up 10¢ cwt. on bak- 
ery clears and about steady on high 
ash material. Demand has been slow- 
er from industrial users. 

About the only substantial govern- 
ment or export sale was Commodity 
Stabilization Service wheat to be 
made into flour for Ceylon. Other ex- 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Trading Slow; Price 
Increase Fails to Interest Buyers 


HE seven-day period ending 

April 14 was marked by a 2¢ 
rise in durum and a 5¢ increase in 
semolina near the close. Manufactur- 
ers of macaroni products tended to 
resist the higher prices, indicating 
greater supplies on hand than be- 
lieved earlier, and sales were held to 
a minimum. As in other commodity 
markets, the recent presidential veto 
of higher farm price supports led 
buyers to look ahead to lower prices 
later in the year. 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis for 
the week totaled 270 cars, including 
110 cars for the Commodity Credit 
Corp., leaving free market supplies 
light for the period. 

Semolina sales in the East were 
very slow, with indications that some 
manufacturing plants plan to close 
and others to go on part-time sched- 
ules. Shipping directions were just 
fair, and there were some reports of 


cancellations of April shipments pre- 
viously ordered. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week averaged 106% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity, compared with 98% the 
previous week and 93% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 11 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.40@2.42 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.39@2.4! 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.37@2.40 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.36@2.39 
Medium No. 2 durum or better. 2.35@2.38 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.33@2.36 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Whly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

April 6-12 157,500 167,312 106 
Previous week 157,500 *153,761 98 
Year ago 156,500 146,197 93 
Crop year 
production 
July |, 1957-April 12, 1958 7,098,781 
July 1, 1956-April 13, 1957 6,251,769 


*Revised. 
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Increased Interest 
In Millfeed Pushes 
Prices up Sharply 


Lf igi demand was excep- 
tionally strong during the 
seven-day period ending April 14, 
particularly for middlings and shorts, 
and prices soared as much as $ in 
some markets across the country. 
Renewed interest from mixers, job- 
bers and the country trade worked 
with curtailed running time at the 
mills to keep trading brisk and prices 
rising. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
48.208 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 49,709 tons 
in the previous week and 50,348 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


Mi Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices made 
some of the strongest gains in recent 
weeks, due mainly to a very lively 
interest in middlings which pulled 
other prices higher, too. Interest was 
chiefly from the country trade, along 
with mixers and jobbers who are pre- 
paring for the spring feeding season 
Mill running tire remained moder- 
ate, helping to stimulate demand for 
available supplies. Middlings were $3 
higher than the previous week by the 
close of the period April 14, and still 
showing signs of moving higher. Bran 
and heavier feeds were up $2. Quota- 
tions April 11: Bran $42 @ 42.50, 
standard middlings $43.50 @ 44.50, 
flour middlings $45, red dog $47. 

Kansas City: Sensational strength 
developed during the week ending 
April 14, values advancing as much as 
$4.75. Demand from all segments of 
the trade, coupled with slightly re- 
duced supplies, combined to cause the 
strength, which was most pronounced 
m shorts and middlings. Formula 
feed business has picked up in the 
irea, bringing interest from the coun- 
try trade as well as the big mixers 
A slightly weaker tone was detected 
April 14, believed to be just the usu- 
al first-of-the-week indecision. Also 
few buyers want to do more than 
cover their immediate needs at cur- 
rent levels. Supplies were still not 
plentiful. Quotations April 14, carlots, 
Kansas City: Bran $40 @ 40.75, up 
$2.25, shorts $42.50@43.25, up $4.75, 
sacked; bran $35.50 @ 36.25, up $3; 
shorts $41@41.75, up $4.50; middlings 
$40.75 @ 41.50, up $4.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand was fair, with 
bran up $2.25 and shorts $5. Offerings 
were sufficient. Quotations April 11, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $40.25@ 
40.75, shorts $42.75 @ 43.25. 

Hutchinson: Prices skyrocketed in 
the face of insistent demand and cur- 
tailed output. Mixers eagerly ac- 
quired supplies and no surplus re- 
mained. Shorts enjoyed especially 
keen demand and regained a lead 
over bran. Quotations April 11, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $40@40.75, gray 
shorts $42.50@ 43.25 

Oklahoma City: Ample supplies, 
fair directions and rising prices char- 
acterized the millfeed market. Quo- 
tations April 11, straight cars: Bran 
$42.75 @ 43.75; millrun $44@45, shorts 
$45.25@46.25; mixed or pool cars 
higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: There was a fairly ac- 
tive demand for bran and shorts with 
offerings extremely light on shorts 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 39) 
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Export Demand, Tight Supplies 
Force Rise in Wheat. Futures 


W HEAT futures rose all aleng 
the line in the seven-day pe- 
riod ending April 14, pressed by brisk 
renewal of export demand and a 
growing scarcity of old crop supplies. 
Advances were made despite the bear- 
ish government crop report of a new 
Southwest wheat outturn that may 
be the fourth largest of record. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
April 14 were: Chicago—May $2.21%, 
July $1.90%, September $1.93%, De- 
cember $1.98%, March $2.02%; Kan- 
sas City—May $2.16, July $1.86%, 
September $1.90%%; Minneapolis 
May $2.27%, July $2.17%, September 
$2.06 % . 

New crop contracts at Chicago and 
Kansas City managed fractional gains 
despite the government forecast of a 
Southwest crop of 963,630,000 bu., 
larger than the combined winter and 
spring production a year ago, an indi- 
cation that the bearish import of the 
forecast was being discounted in re- 
cent weeks. Depressing effects of the 
forecast were balanced somewhat by 
reports of blowing in the Southwest, 
at a time when the new crop is en- 
tering a crucial period. There was 
some opinion, too, that optimism ‘over 
the coming harvest has reached a 
maximum, and that reports from 
now on can hardly do more than re- 
flect some of the detrimental aspects 

Export demand was the best in 
several weeks, along with the accom- 
panying hedging actions by miils and 
merchandisers. Yugoslavia was in the 
market twice, each time taking a 
cargo of Gulf hard wheat. Israel pur- 
chased 11,500 tons hard wheat mid- 
way in the week, and Finland took 
5,000 tons springs. Futures .also .de- 
rived strength from the government 
decision to send 1.5 million bushels 
of wheat to Peru and 750,000 bu. te 
Tunisia under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 480. Export interest was also 
bolstered by the announcement that 
West Germany during the week is- 
sued import licenses for the purchase 
of 70,000 tons spring and winter 
wheat. 

The most important factor of the 
week was the decrease in free mar- 
ket supplies of wheat, particularly at 
Chicago. May contracts at both Chi- 
cago and Kansas City were up 3¢ by 
the end of the period April 14, and 
exporters were still buying, although 
export interest on that date had sub- 
sided from the active pace of the 
previous week. The tight situation 
was intensified by the absence of any 
sizable withdrawal of wheat from 
government stocks. 

Meanwhile, weather over the 
Southwest continued favorable, des- 
pite isolated reports of blowing, as 
the hard winter wheat crop enters 
the critical phase which will bring 
the final decision as to the actual 
size and quality of the harvest. 

Buying Interest Slow 

Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets amounted to 5.8 million 
bushels during the week ended April 
11. Minneapolis had a total of 820 
cars and Duluth 603. Buying interest 
was slow all week, and prices were 
about unchanged until the end of the 
period, when the cash basis was up 
1 to 2¢. Trading in wheat futures was 
light and the nearby Minneapolis May 
price changed little during the week. 
The May price closed at $2.27. April 
10, just a fraction over a week ear- 
lier. At the close, No. 1 dark northérn 
spring or No. 1 northern = spring, 





through 11% .protein, traded at 8@9e¢ 
over the Minneapolis. May price; 12% 
protein .9@10¢ over; 13% protein 10 
@1l¢., over;. 14% .protein 11@12¢ 
over; 15% protein 13@15¢ over; 16% 
protein 15@20¢ over; 17% protein 19 
@24¢ over the May price. The aver- 
age protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 14.05%, compared with 
13.83% -the-- comparable» week last 
year. 

Durum: prices were up 2¢ at the 
end, Commedity. Credit Corp. an- 
nounced .contemplated sale of more 


than. 1 .million bushels of durum 
wheat for expert. (See tables on 
page 8 . . 


The. approximate range of cash 
wheat prices. at,Minneapolis April 11 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dork Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $2.35@2.36 
12%. Protein it 2.3 2.37 
13% Protein 2.37@2.38 
14% Protein ver 2.38@2.39 
15% Protein 7.40@72.42 
16% Protein , 2.42@2.47 
17% Protein ; 2.446@2.5! 

Protein premiums for over !7%, tc each 
V4 %- higher 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
1c discount each V3 Ib. under 58 Ib 


Cash Prices Rise 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City advanced 1 to 2%%¢ bu 
in the week ended April 14. The basic 
May option was up ‘3¢, but this gain 
was offset by a lower premium struc- 
ture, the high side of the 12.50% and 
up protein grades losing as much as 
2¢ bu. 

Earlier in the period premiums 
were strong as both mills and mer- 
chandisers competed for supplies that 
many feel are inadequate to meet de- 
mand the remainder of this crop year 

Gains were dissipated April 14 
when premiums on ordinary went 
down 144¢. On wheat with 11.50 and 
11.75% protein the decline was 1¢ on 
the high side: The low side was down 
16¢ for all protein typés of 12% and 
up. On the high side, 12% wheat lost 
1l¢, while the rest went off 2¢ as de- 
mand for ample supplies was dull. 

Receipts Jast week totaled 875 cars, 


-compared with 351 the previous week 


and 256 a year ‘ago. The wave of 
country sélling that occurred on the 
price bulge around April 1 subsided, 
and offerings were not targe 

Premiums were quoted April 14 as 
follows: Ordinary 1512¢ over the 
basic May option of $2.16; 11.50% 
protein 17¢ over; 11.75% protein 19¢ 
over; 12% protein 17@23¢ over; 
12.50% pretein 18@35¢ over; 13% 
protein 19@28¢ over; 13.50% protein 
20@30¢ -over; 14% pretein- 21@32¢ 
over. , 

The approximate range of. cash 
wheat -prices at Kansas City April 11 
is-shown.in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.30'/2@2.57 
No. 2 Darkvend Hard. 2.2942 @2.56'2 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.27'2@2.54'2 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2:25'2 @72.52'% 
No. | Red ~ Stare 2.30 2.322 
No. 2 Red ; : . oe 2.32 
No. 3 Red . - 2.27 2.31 
No. 4 Red 2.25 2.30 


At Ft. Worth No: 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling 
April 14 at-$2.54@2.56, rail basis, de- 
livered Texas common points. Truck 
wheat was selling at $2.26@2.28 de- 
livered ‘north “Texas ‘mills. Demand 
was’ fair,.offerings were sufficient. 

Whéat® "markets. “6f the ~ Pacific 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 























Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The Nort 
western Miller with reiationship of production to capacity and to the tola! e:time.ed utpul of « 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

April 6-12 *Previous April 7-13 Ac 9 April 10-16 

958 week 957 956 S 
Northwest 662,880 649 824 674,633 659,107 567.802 
Southwest 1,322,556 1,384 451 270,665 273,242 1,200 454 
Buffalo 526,177 556 858 545.740 448 038 439,370 
Central and Southeast 555.215 538,423 525,14 559,106 550.004 
North Pacific Coast 318,83! 276,160 259,057 291,369 283,524 

Totals 3,384,887 3,405,716 3,275,236 3,230,682 3,04 54 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.9 74 7c 13 7S 

*Revised 

; Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to——— 
Apr. 6-12, Previous Apr. 7-13, Apr. 9-15, Apr. 10-16 Apr 2 April 13 
1958 week 957 1956 955 958 1957 
Northwest 96 94 0 87 79 29,164,260 28,308,833 
Southwest 101 106 96 90 92 54,082,362 54,720,597 
Buffalo 108 114 1s 94 92 22,671,643 22,637,427 
Central and S. E 94 91 92 97 8 22,490,951 22,326,291 
No. Pacific Coast 99 90 73 76 8 2,831,773 12,575,317 
Totals 100 10 97 90 89 141,240,989 40,568 465 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Fiour % ac 5-day week Flour % ot 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
April 6-12 231,000 219,228 95 April 6-12 280 898 99 
Previous week 231,000 *228,852 99 Previous week 290,724 103 
Year ago 237,000 224,957 95 Year ago $00 244,066 85 
Two years ago 237,000 199,765 & Two years ago 279,850 263,202 95 
Five-year average 87 Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average fa Ten-year average 89 
*Revised 
; 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ " . — . 
ng Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana City (including Wichita ond Salina) 
and lowa 5-day week Fiour % ac 
F 7 capacity output tivity 
aoy wees oer, | Bee lageh 6-12 020.950 1,041,658 102 
ny, grits? v"Y Previous week 020,980 093,727 107 
Apr 6-12 456.900 442 880 97 Year ago 032,500 026,599 99 
Previous week 456,900 20,972 92 Two years ago 021,350 010,040 99 
Year ago 430,500 449.676 04 «Five-year average 94 
Two years ago 454,500 459,342 10 Ten-year average 90 
Five-year average 84 *Revised 
Ten-year average 78 
—— CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
vi5seu 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
PACIFIC COAST ndiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 5-day week Flour e ac- 
Washington Mills capacity output tivity 
Apr 6-12 592,250 555.215 94 
5-day week Flour % ac Previous week 592,250 %538,423 91 
capacity output tivity Year ago 570,250 515,14 90 
Apr 6-12 194,500 171,600 ge Two years ago 570,250 559,106 98 
Previous week 194.500 *142 93) 73 Five-year average 2 
Year ago 215,000 155,795 72 Ten-year average 0 
Two years ago 215,000 174,032 & "Revised 
Sve-foer overage : BUFFALO 
Ten-year average 82 : 
*Revised Flour “fe ac- 
output tivity 

Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills April 6-12 526,177 ios 
April 6-12 128.500 147.231 4 Previous week 556,858 14 
Previous week 128.500 133,229 04 Year ago 7 545,740 
Year ago 138,750 103,262 74 Two years ago 475,0 448 038 94 
Two yeers ago 133,200 117.337 8s Five year average 97 
Five-year average 90 en-year average 93 
Ten-year average 87 *Revised 

MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of m feed n tons tor week ending Aor 2 nc prior tw weens together with 
season total! of principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph 2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana 
ncluding Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior 3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y Production com 
puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production 

——Southwest* —Northwest*— Buffalot-—— —Combined**— 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 

production to date production to date production to date production to date 

April 6-12 25.393 1,084.13! 2,712 559,668 10,103 433,293 48.208 2,077,092 
Previous week 26,58! $12,477 $ 0 69 249 709 
Two weeks ago 26,937 3,774 0,713 51,424 

957 25,730 1,104,983 3,567 568,854 11,05 445,067 50.348 2 8,904 

1956 24,907 1,047,444 2,862 552,368 8,743 380,427 46,512 980,239 

1955 24,309 1,029.60 459 550, 984 8,967 435.442 44.635 2,016,027 

954 22,637 985,993 76 584 230 5.678 451,642 39.491 2,02 65 

*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. All mills. fRevised 
Northwest were dull last week. Mar lower than a year ago. There is con- 
keting of wheat by farmers was ex-_ siderable speculation in trade circles 
remely limited and there was no de- ver the amount of wheat that CCC 
mand for offerings. No export book-_ will take over on the loan progran 
ings were confirmed during the week Mild weather continues in the are 
Japan and Korea are expected in thé with feeding operations light. There 
market shortly but no requests for was some demand for Montar 
offers were received. The dull period wheats and prices held firm. But ex 
is expected at this time of the year port types were weak. Crop cond 


However. sales of wheat are much 


tions continue good 
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WFI Works with Schools 
Throughout the Nation 


(Continued from page 


assistance in building a specific story 
or picture theme. They have come to 
accept WFI as the authority from 
the flour milling business. They have 
been sold 

From but a smal] selection of the 
clippings Miss Behnke can produce, it 
is evident that millions of people 
every day are exposed to the value of 
flour as a basic food ingredient 


Educational Programs 

On the educational level, the insti- 
tute works with schools and institu- 
tions of all sizes and _ standards 
throughout the nation. Hundreds of 
inquiries for the many booklets and 
pamphlets come to Rae Theimer, di- 
rector of educational services, and 
every one is answered promptly. Not 
prodigally, by any means. The officers 
of WFI know the dangers of dilution 
and what they send out is sent out 
with the idea of achieving value for 
money expended 

WFI's organizational manual, com- 
piled by Mr. Lampman, bespeaks the 
efficiency of administration, yet it is 
flexible. An unusual request will be 
given unusual treatment. 

A most popular pamphlet with 
schools is the now-famous rat feed- 
ing experiment. Teachers are recom- 
mended to obtain three rats, one to 
be fed on enriched bread only, an- 
other on pasteurized milk only and 
the third on a nutritional mixture of 
both. Rat No. 1 is small and skinny, 
listless and bad tempered. Rat No. 2, 





Streusel-Topped Coffee Cake 


i little bigger because he is getting 
extra nutrients, is also listless and 
bad tempered. But No. 3, a healthy, 
huge fellow, is friendly and energetic 
and thus the children learn the ad- 
vantages of a good diet. 

The experiment is at once dramatic 
and imaginative. To the child mind 
it Is an intriguing project suggested 
by the wonderful flour people. Wrote 
the children in Mrs. Straus’ fifth 
grade class in Tampa, Fla.: “We have 
two rats in our room, male and fe- 
male. They mated and had babies. 
They are interesting to us. We would 
like the pamphlet.” 

Mrs. Theimer complied promptly, 
not wishing to have some starving 
baby rats on her conscience. But here 
is the moral. The children in Mrs. 
Straus’ class, faced with the problem 
of feeding an increasing population, 
immediately thought of wheat flour 
foods. Per se, they will always think 
of home and commercially baked 
products. And so will their children 
and their children after them. It is a 
simple illustration of the process of 
thought-progression that makes WFI 
such a valuable force in selling the 
story of flour. 


It is imperative that the truth of 
flour’s value be told to the children 


) 


for they are the consumers of to- 
morrow. (We are only temporary 
stewards, said Frank Allen in 1936.) 
To many, many adults flour is just 
bread in its most appetizing form, 
something they have grown accustom- 
ed to eating. To the children, learning 
from WFI pamphlets, it is a healthful 
wonder of nature. The success of 
wheat flour acceptance in Japan 
stems from selling the children, as the 
story of that epoch-making develop- 
ment clearly illustrates. But to WFI 
this is no new approach. 

As with Miss Behnke and her clip- 
pings, so with Mrs. Theimer and her 
letters from teachers and, particular- 
ly, from the children themselves. She 
has a unique collection, many of them 
heartwarming to any one who has 
flour in his stomach. 


Star of the Show 

The type of merchandising and pro- 
motion undertaken today by WF, un- 
der the direction of John J. Sherlock, 
is the sort that would have earned the 
approbation of Mr. Smith. There is 
no ballyhoo or blaring announcement, 
merely neat and quiet, and all-per- 
suading. National Sandwich Month, a 
major project of Mr. Sherlock, has 
become a national institution. Restau- 
rateurs vie with each other every 
year to produce the finest sandwich. 
It is the star of the WFI show. 

Comments M. W. K. Heffelfinger, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis: “The August sandwich promotion 
has grown tremendously, and should 
continue to gain the cooperation of 
other food processing and manufac- 
turing firms so that it shall maintain 
its place as the No. 1 food promotion 
in the country.” 

Mr. Sherlock makes the most of 
the promotional opportunities offered 
and the published recipes are distrib- 
uted by the millions to homemakers 
and every sandwich, let it not be for- 
gotten, means at least one slice of 
bread, usually more. 

The institute is not standing still. 
As needs dictate, the emphasis is 
changed. Changes, already foreshad- 
owed, should materially increase the 
effectiveness of the organization for 
the number of dollars available to 
promote the consumption of wheat 
flour products. 


WFI’s Cooperation 
With Other Groups 


Not the least important of WFI 
work is cooperation with 6ther 
groups. Obtaining inestimable benefit 
from this line of endeavor are the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute and the 
durum millers. In the latter case, the 
benefits are reflected in the opera- 
tions of the macaroni manufacturers, 
too. 

Within the immediate family, the 
export programs department of MNF, 
under the direction of Gordon P. 
Boals, consults WFI frequently re- 
garding questions of mutual interest. 
Right now, a former institute region- 
al home economist, Joellene Vannoy, 
is working as a nutrition consultant 
on special assignment for a tempo- 
rary period in Colombia. Miss Vannoy 
is helping develop some material 
about wheat foods in MNF’s promo- 
tion program in that country and her 
experience with WFT is proving valu- 
able. 
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Trade Leaders Praise WFI... 


Gerald S. Kennedy The Wheat Flour Institute people are really the 
Vice President missionaries of the flour industry. They spread the 
General Mills, Inc. gospel of the goodness of bread. They teach the young. 

—_ F They argue with the learned. Their voice is heard 


throughout the land. A small dedicated group reaching millions in publications, 
film strips, booklets and promotions such as Sandwich Time. They are the 
Voice of the federation to the American people. Their job is never ending. It 
is our job to back them to the limit of our ability. 


* * * 


J. A. Mactier Foods baked from wheat flour rate high in nu- 
President trition, in economy, and in sheer eating pleasure. It 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. is the Wheat Flour Institute's task to carry this 
a ecmealacenans message, implemented with pertinent facts, to the 
many people in the educational, nutritional, medical and dental fields who in- 
fluence the American diet. The member companies of the Millers National 
Federation are becoming more aware of the effectiveness of this work which 
has gone forward for many years. Now the interest in this work is increasing. 
This is true not only in our industry, but in the baking industry and among 
the wheat growers. There are excellent chances here for cooperative efforts 
that will increase the effectiveness of each individual program. There have 
been many notable successes for the Wheat Flour Institute in the past. The 
opportunities for future productive action are widespread. 


* * a 


Robert V. Harris Most of us automatically think of the Wheat Flour 
President Institute as the sponsor of the extremely effective Sand- 
Harris Ceo. wich Month promotion. However, those of us who have 
Owesse, Mick. served on the institute’s committee know that it accom- 
plishes equally effective, though possibly less spectacular, results for the mill- 
ing industry. It is recognized and commended throughout the educational and 
home economics field for its work on combating unrealistic food faddism, as 
the industry’s only means of putting sound information in the hands of home 
economics teachers, the medical profession and educators. It deserves even 
greater support from flour millers than it has had in the past. 


* * * 


James L. Rankin The Wheat Flour Institute on a very modest budget 
Vice has achieved really outstanding results in several fields. It 
Pillsbury Mills, inc 


has developed an authoritative respect among food editors 
and teachers. In addition, it has developed the outstanding 
Sandwich Month promotion which in recent years has been one of the really 
successful food promotions. For the future, the Wheat Flour Institute has 
plans for cooperating with other groups having similar interests in the pro- 
motion of wheat flour products. Certainly, the Wheat Flour Institute has a 
great responsibility and a very important role to fulfill. 


* * * 


Paul M. Petersen For many years the Wheat Flour Institute has been 
Vice President making a very significant contribution in the field of 
-_ paiee Ce. nutritional education. Its efforts have been directed 


toward furnishing public and educational leaders with 
factual information on the importance of wheat flour foods in our daily diet. 
The value of its services to the milling and baking industries is most fully 
appreciated by those who are familiar with the details of its operations. Much 
of the work is done “while we sleep” without spectacular publicity. Plans 
now in the making include closer cooperation with the efforts of the baking 
industry. This coordination will, I am sure, even further increase the effec- 
tiveness of WFI. We are in a never-ending battle with the food faddist and 
others who are continually confusing the public with misinformation about 
the value of wheat flour foods and their importance in everyone's diet. WFI 
gives the milling and baking industries an effective tool with which to fight 
against the decline in per capita consumption of wheat flour foods. 


* * * 


Frank A. Yost The Wheat Flour Institute is constantly presenting to 
Manager the American public authentic, accurate, attractive in- 
oaeeite sg Ce. formation about the infinite variety of foods that is 

" witha made with wheat flour. This is done both directly and 
indirectly through Sandwich Month—a recognized leader among successful 
seasonal promotions, and through a regular flow of printed matter, pictures, 
film strips, tested recipes and personal letters (and interviews) to such people 
as food editors, nutritionists, home economists, educators, doctors and scien- 
tists. Thus the truth about flour, and its value and importance to our people, 
is being told in countless ways. 


* * * 


Harold M. Regier We have been pleased with the professional manner 
Executive Vice President in which the Wheat Flour Institute has presented the 
nutritional story of wheat and flour to the public, pro- 
fessional people, and government in the past few years. 
We think it is important that the integrity and high standards of WFI be 
maintained. We believe that WFI will be of value only so long as it remains 
responsible solely to the milling industry and continues to represent all areas 
of the country and all segments of our industry. 
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“You'll like our team spirit !” 


Your team gets wholehearted support from us. We’re 
as anxious to see you score with your customers as you 


are. We even help you score by supplying you with 


dependable, formula-right flour. But our interest doesn’t «a a oe 
wat se ze » 
stop there. Try us whenever you need advice or help ¢ ; Ags Fo 


with problems that arise in the shop. We’re not just 


viewers . . . we’re doers too. Give us a chance to prove it. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Specialists in the milling 
of fine flours 





RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, 
Producer, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 














| entenmeal mics. Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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Urban Milling 
Installs Bulk 
Loading System 


BUFFALO The George Urban 


Milling Co. has completed installation 
of a new Fuller Co. all-pneumatic 
bulk loading system at its plant here 
in the latest step of an expansion and 
modernization program, which, with a 
new rye mill, has increased capacity 
to over 7,000 cwt. per day. 

Under the new system flour flows 
into boxcars and truck trailers 
through a tube and the time for load- 
ing is cut nearly in half. The system 
includes double aeration equipment 
designed to lower flour temperature 
and eliminate spoilage from conden- 
sation. 

An additional 5,000 cwt. bulk stor- 
age capacity is being installed to in- 
sure a rapid flow of flour into either 
bulk trailers or airslide cars. The lay- 
out is planned to offer maximum flexi- 
bility in servicing both large and 
small bakeries having bulk flour stor- 
age facilities. 

Standing next to one of the blow- 
ers in the new system in the left view 
above is Norman Conrad, left, field 
engineer for Fuller, and Martin Van- 
derheiden, mill superintendent. In the 
right view William Jerge, left, ship- 
ping superintendent, and George P. 
Urban, Jr., president, check the first 
airslide car loaded through this sys- 
tem. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


George LaBudde Heads 


Milwaukee Exchange 


MILWAUKEE—George D. LaBud- 
de, LaBudde Feed & Grain Co., has 
been elected to serve a third term as 
president of the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change. 

Other officers elected at the recent 
annual meeting were John G. Davis, 
vice president; James G. O’Brien, sec- 
retary and treasurer; B. J. Krieg and 
Gerald M. Mitchell, directors. 

Named to the board of arbitration 
were John W. Engler, Richard D. 
Fuller and R. W. Hoth. Named as 
members of the board of appeals were 
Harry F. Franke and A. H. Hurley. 


BREAD IS THE TAFF OF LiIrEe—— 


Dividend Declared 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co. board of directors, meeting in 
St. Louis, voted a regular dividend of 
25¢ a share of common stock payable 
on June 12, 1958, to shareholders of 
record May 22, 1958, according to an 
announcement by Donald Danforth, 
board chairman. 
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Pillsbury Executives, 
Dunwoody Students 


Conduct Seminar 


MINNEAPOLIS Forty five stu- 
dents and three teachers from Dun- 
woody Baking School, Dunwocdy In 
dustrial Institute, Mirneapolis. join-d 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., executives for a 
look into the future recently 

The all-day session, the 16th annu- 
al seminar held by Pillsbury for Dun- 
woody students, included a tour of 
Pillsbury’s “A” mill, quality control 
department and bake sh p, and a visit 
to the trading floor of the Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange. After lunch in 
the Radisson Hotel, the gromp fired 
questions at Pillsbury executives and 
techn cians 

Aggressive merchand’sing of quali- 
ty products will bring success in the 
baking field, Harry D. Kreiser, man- 
ager, sales and merchandising, bakery 
products division, predicted Mr 
Kreiser stressed the increasing con- 
sumption of bakery foods and the de- 
clining curve in home bread baking 
to emphasize the growth trend of 
the bakery business 

William Ogilvy, test bakery manag- 
er, drew on his own experience as a 
baker to advise the Dunwoody stu- 
dents about the future. Mr. Ogilvy 
recommended that the future bakers 
should prepare top quality baked 
foods and sell them at a reasonably 
high price 

George B. Wagner, director, eco- 
nomic biology department, stressed 
the importance of sanitation all the 
way through the baking and milling 
processes. J. C. Thomson, director 
Minneapolis flour quality control, dis- 
cussed selection of wheats and the va- 
riety of flours produced in modern 
milling techniques. Edwin A. Larson 
sales operations manager, bakery 
products division, acted as master of 
ceremonies 





BREA S THE STAFF F e 


GMI ANNOUNCES SHIFT 

NAMPA, IDAHO — General Mills 
Inc., officials have announced that 
they plan to transfer their warehous« 
operations from Boise to Nampa. A 
E. Folkman, Boise branch manager 
said Nampa will be the firm’s head- 
quarters for valley-wide feed and 
flour distribution. 
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MICROPHOTOS OF SAME SIZE SILK AND STAINLESS STEEL BOLTING CLOTH 


STAINLESS STEEL sifting gives more uniform particle size than silk. That’s 
one reason Atkinson switched to stainless steel (right) years ago—to give 
your flour more uniform handling and baking properties. 
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Proposed Bill Would Affect 
Regulation of Truck Hauling 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Legislation now 
pending before Congress would have 
the effect of radically limiting the 
scope of the agricultural exemption 
for motor truck hauling from Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regula- 
tions. 

The bill, H.R. 5823, has been intro- 
duced in the House at the request of 
ICC, which has been highly critical 
of alleged abuses of the agricultural 
exemption. 

Trade traffic experts say that if 
this measure is enacted, it will vir- 
tually kill the agricultural exemp- 
tion. 

The measure proposes that the 
agricultural exemption for farm 
products will apply only until such 
time or point of movement where the 
commodity first passes out of the ac- 
tual possession and control of the 
producer. 

According to traffic specialists, this 
would mean that interstate shipments 
of grain from the farm level or from 
country warehouses where grains 
have been stored by the farmer—if 
sold at either of these points for 
truck shipment—would not be en- 
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titled to the agricultural exemption 
from ICC control over rates and such 
other regulations as safety controls. 

Shipments of grain which would 
fall under ICC regulation under the 
proposed amendment of the law 
would be those moved by for-hire 
motor vehicles in interstate com- 
merce. 

Sharply Critical 

ICC officials have been sharply 
critical of the operation of the exemp- 
tion provision, alleging that it is sub- 
ject to abuses which they declare 
were not originally intended by Con- 
gress, and that the lower rates of 
for-hire carriers outside the ICC reg- 
ulation are not reflected to the farm 
producer. 

At a recent hearing of a House 
subcommittee on interstate commerce 
the ICC chairman, Howard Freas, 
stated that many of the agricultural 
exemption operations were primarily 
for the benefit of the processor or 
shipper and did not benefit the farm- 
ee. 

At the same time, it was said, these 
unregulated rates were dislocating 
the distribution of freight to rail car- 
riers, further impairing their earn- 
ings. 

The proposed change in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, in Section 203 
(B) (6), would have no effect on 
private truck operations nor on itin- 
erant truckers who buy commodities 
for their own account and move the 
commodity as their own property for 
their own account. 

However, the case would be differ- 
ent for use of for-hire vehicles when 
grain commodities are purchased at 
the farm or country station point for 
shipment to an elevator or terminal 
where the farm producer no longer 
has actual possession or control of 
the commodity. Such movement 
would not.be exempt under the agri- 
cultural exemption provision and 
would be subject to ICC tariff con- 
trols. 

How extensively this amendment 
would affect truck grain shipments 
cannot be accurately measured, but 
it is well known that the truck ship- 
ment of grain has become an increas- 
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ingly large part of the total move- 
ment. 

This item of legislation sponsored 
by ICC is but one part of a general 
revision of transportation regulations 

Private Trucks 

Not only has ICC been critical of 
the agricultural exemption, but it 
also charges that private trucks like- 
wise by-pass ICC rate regulation 
through what it calls “illegal’’ car- 
riage through the use of bills of sale 
and invoices making it appear that 
the truck carrier owner is actually 
the owner of the property. 

ICC officials say that the bill of 
sale or invoice is little more than 
a subterfuge to short-circuit ICC 
rate controls, and it has a further 
improper feature in that such truck 
movement is exempt from the trans- 
portation excise tax on freight, 
thereby making such private truck 
movement highly discriminatory. 

Hearings on H.R. 5823 before the 
House subcommittee on interstate 
commerce will be held here April 23- 
25. 

The ICC is not alone in its effort 
to amend this provision of its basic 
law, but is now being supported by 
many shippers who previously have 
supported the agricultural exemption 
for farm products. 

Those shippers have found that it 
has resulted in abuses and has dis- 
located competitive conditions to 
their disadvantage. 

Next in order for consideration by 
Congress will probably be another 
ICC-sponsored measure to bring some 
control over the private truck ship- 
pers. 
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Port of New York Authority Offers to Buy 
Harbor’s Six Floating Grain Elevators 


NEW YORK-—-In an effort to fore- 
stall their removal from the Port of 
New York and their use at competi- 
tor ports, the Port of New York Au- 
thority has offered to purchase the 
harbor’s s‘x floating grain elevators 
from the International Elevating Co. 
for $276,000. The offer includes the 
pier property of the company in Jer- 
sey City which is used by the eleva- 
tors. 

International's stockholders wil] 
also consider a $202,500 offer from 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain elevator 
operators who maintain the grain 
terminals and elevators .at the ports 
of Norfolk, Va., Albany and other 
ports which compete with New York 
for the grain trade. The port authori- 
ty had been advised that it was the 
intention of Cargill to move the two 
largest and mest modern of the float- 


ing elevators which now serve this 
port out of New York and to put 
them in service at other ports used 


by Cargill. 
Cha'rman Makes Announcement 


Announcement of the port authori- 
ty offer was made by Howard S. Cull- 
man, honorary chairman. At the same 
time, Mr. Cullman disclosed that the 
authority will move immediately to 
intensify the efforts it has made over 
the past many years to promote the 
movement of additional grain through 
this harbor. 

The floating elevators are essential 
to the movement of grain in the New 
Jersey-New York harbor, Mr. Cull- 
man explained. Grain has always been 
an important item in port commerce 
at New York, he said. It is one of the 
bas'c commodities which makes good 
“bottom” cargo for ships carrying 
lightweight bulky commodities. It is 
necessary for the grain to be floated 
from rail terminal points in New Jer- 


sey to vessels berthed at general 
cargo piers throughout the entire 
harbor including Brooklyn, Manhat- 


tan and the New Jersey shore. The 








Arnold E. Amadon 


MANAGER—Arnold E. Amadon has 
been appointed manager of the Nycor 
sales division of Graton & Knight Co., 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., manufactur- 
er of industrial leather, according to 
an announcement by George L. Ab- 
bott, president. Mr. Amadon will be 
in charge of distribution, promotion 
and merchandising of the firm’s new 
nylon core belt. He joined Graton & 
Knight in 1930. 





elevators are equipped with so-called 
marine legs and suckers for lifting 
the grain out of barges and trans- 
ferring it to vessels or to other gra‘n 
elevators such as the Port Authority 
Grain Terminal in Brooklyn. 
Retention as Agent 
Mr. Cullman also stated that the 
offer received by International pr: 
vides for the authority to retain that 
company as its agent to administer 


the grain elevating operation utiliz- 
ing its own staff in this capacity un- 
til De 
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availability in the Port of 
New York of floating equipment and 
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The right place — the right time... 
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Our new Multiwall Bag plant in Bogalusa, Louisiana, which 
opened just last Fall is evidence we are translating this principle 
into reality. The Multiwall Bag plant at Antioch, € alifornia, with 
an annual capacity of over 60 million bags, which also opened 
just last year, is more evidence. 
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At left a technician takes a Farinograph reading in the new cereal control 
laboratory of Capitol Milling Co., Los Angeles. At right another technician 
prepares to start the laboratory's experimental flour mill. 


Modern Cereal Control Laboratory 
Installed by Capitol Milling Co. 


LOS ANGELES Installation of 
what is reputed to be one of the most 
modern cereal control laboratories 
west of Chicago has been completed 
by Capitol Milling Co., according to 
an announcement by Stephen N. 
Loew, Jr., secretary of the company. 

The new equipment guarantees 
quality control of all flour manufac- 
tured for Capitol’s retail and whole- 
sale bakery customers and _ institu- 
tional users, Mr. Loew said. It is also 
used to maintain uniformity in the 
manufacture of feed for livestock and 


poultry, which is distributed under 
the Capitol brand 

Machines included in the new 
equipment: 


1. Kjeldahl machine—used in test- 
ing wheat and flour for its protein 
content. 

2. Chemical dispensing stand used 
in conjunction with Kjeldahl machine 
to complete the protein tests. 

3. Amylograph—-used to determine 
the maltose content or diastatic activ- 
ity of the flour 

4. Farinograph—used to help guar- 
antee uniformity of product. It pro- 
vides information as to the quality of 
every flour tested. 

5. New type experimental flour mill 
used to mill into flour buying samples 
of wheat in order to determine the 


quality of the wheat and its suitabili- 
ty for manufacture into flour. 

Capitol is the second oldest flour 
mill in California and the oldest in 
Los Angeles. The original mill was es- 
tablished in 1840 on Capitol’s present 
site on Spring St. The present com- 
pany was organized by Jacob Loew in 
1883, and he was joined in 1886 by 
Herman Levi, his nephew, who acted 
as president of the company from 
1921 until his death in 1945. Under 
this management, Capitol became and 
still is today one of the largest inde- 
pendent millers of flour and feed 
products in the state 

The company is presently celebrat- 
ing its 75th anniversary under the 
leadership of Stephen N. Loew, Sr 
president; John N. Levi, vice presi- 
dent, and Stephen N. Loew, Jr., 
retary 


———_ BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 1 


ELEVATOR CONSIDERED 

PENSACOLA, FLA.—The erection 
of a grain elevator at the Port of 
Pensacola is under consideration by 
the Pensacola Port Authority. Re- 
cently the port committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce heard Ludger 
Lapeyrouse, Lapeyrouse Grain Co., 
Mobile, emphasize that the world 
market for grain is unlimited. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 










FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


POLAR BEAR invites quality compari- 
son ... no flour can do a better job in a 
modern bakery. And on the basis of bread 
making value for the buyer’s dollar, there 
is no better buy for a quality-minded baker. 
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Enjoy good health with 


GOOD FRESH 
BREAD 





Window sticker distributed by bureau. 


LOUR consumption—which auto- 

matically takes into account bread 
consumption—has declined since the 
war in Great Britain—as in most 
other countries. That is why the Brit- 
ish flour milling industry decided in 
1955 to advertise flour and bread on 
a national scale—at best to increase 
consumption; at worst to arrest the 
decline. The campaign began in 1956 
and by its very existence plus its con- 
siderable extent has aroused the keen- 
est interest in other European coun- 


tries—and indeed throughout the 
world 

The publicity campaign for flour 
and bread in its many forms and 


media is run by the Flour Advisory 
Bureau. The bureau was set up by the 
flour milling industry for this purpose 
and is supported financially and ofher- 
wise by virtually all millers in Great 
Britain, contributions being on a sack- 
age basis 

The publicity is 
tensive, covering the 
land, Wales and Scotland. Much has 
been achieved during the two years 
or so since the campaign started, so 
much so that a dissertation in detail 
of all the aspects would take too long 
to describe, complicated by the fact 
that, while the fundamentals of the 
advertising remain unchanged, the 
emphasis has been switched from time 
to time to take account of differing 
situations 


Advertising Bread 

About three-quarters of the flour 
produced in Britain is consumed in 
the form of bread. Therefore the bulk 
of the advertising is devoted to in- 
creasing bread sales 


intensive and ex- 
whole of Eng- 
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British 


Flour Promotion 


The present policy is that, through- 
out the autumn, winter and sprin 
months, the advertising is designed 
to promote the appetite-appeal (ir 
conjunction with other foods) plus the 
goodness of bread, with the reminde: 
slogan “Enjoy good health with good 
fresh bread.” In the summer the pub- 
licity switches to sandwiches with 
greater concentration of advertising 
ind expenditure 


Appetite Appeal 

The appetite appeal advertisements 
appear in the largest circulation na- 
tional daily and Sunday newspapers 
and, in full color, in the popular wom- 
en's magazines. The newspapers used 


have a combined circulation of 33 
million, and the magazines some 8 
million 

The aim of these advertisements is 
to show the wide variety of loaves 
now available—particularly since the 
subsidy on bread ended in October 
1956—and to demonstrate to the pub- 


lic how bread forms a natural and 
integral part of various attractive 
meals throughout the whole day, from 
the “Bumper Breakfast” in the morn- 
ing, to the “Super Supper” at night 
This theme is repeated in full color 
pages in women’s magazines 


A selection of posters, colorful and 


enticing, backs the press advertise- 
ments at the point-of-sale. Carrying 
the same basic slogan “Enjoy good 
health with good fresh bread” they 
are distributed free to bakers and 


uughout the country by 
salesmen and by the 


grocers thi 
flour 


bureau's 


millers 


own representatives 


Sandwich Campaign 


The summer campaign for sand- 
wiches is more concentrated and 
makes extensive UuS¢ f television 


Sandwich promotion tural” for 


increasing bread sales, was first car- 


ried out last year and is to be repeat- 
ed on much the lines this year 
but more extensively. It will run for 
four months from May to August, 
with the slogan “When it’s time to 
have a bite have a sandwich.” Com- 
mercials, appearing frequently on all 
stations in the television network, 
will be of two types. In some, a num- 
ber of different types of sandwiches 
will be demonstrated. Others will use 
1 humorous but appealing cartoon 
treatment, the theme being a remin- 


Same 


der of the various sandwich eating 
opportunities throughout the day. A 
cartoon figure, the bureau's “Sand- 


wich Boy” appears in both types of 
commercials which also have a musi- 
cal jingle incorporating the sandwich 
slogan 


Point-of-Sale Material 

Posters and streamers carrying the 
sandwich slogan will be distributed 
free to bread retailers throughout the 
country for display in their shops and 
on vans 

In addition, three million copies of 
a sandwich leaflet were distributed to 
housewives both direct and through 





Rich, tasty kippers with good fresh bread 


last year—and a further 


three million will be circulated this 


year. This sandwich leaflet, in full ~ SSS onan 

color, gives some 50 different sugges- 

tions for fillings and is itself shaped Advertisement prepered by Surees 

like i sandwich—-even to having a 

bite out of it! ty of shape, the latter incorp 
3 rating different types of if 
Complementary t the televisior : 

commercials are advertisements fe Other Support 

turing sandwiches in national news- Direct and indirect support for the 

papers and women’s magazines, the sandwich televisior mpaign last 

latter in color. The accent here is on year came from certain manu‘actur 

unusual and succulent fillings and on BRITISH FLOUR 








For 90 years, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
has served the milling trade with the finest quality 
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fill your next order. The price is always right, and 
you can depend upon fast, efficient delivery. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 


Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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Long Distance Telephone 32 
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J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








April 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Ilotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 











‘Golden loaf Four 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers —aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


, 

















man, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Til. 


April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec.. Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Il. 

April 23-26—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Plaza Hotel, New York; 
sec., William Burbach, Ph. Orth Co., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty's Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 26—Utah Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., Bliss L. 
Bushman, 236 W. Fifth S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Tl. 

April 30-May 1—Chief Grain In- 
spectors and Grain Inspection Super- 
visors, joint conference, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn.; pres., Thomas 
J. Brown, Box 430, Grand Forks, N.D. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 5-6—Wholesale Variety Bak- 
ers Assn., Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; sec., Elliott Zerwitz, 
Pariser Bakery, 2304 Pa. Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec. Donald 8S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

May 11-13—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, semi-annual confer- 
ence, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada; exec. sec., Rob- 
ert H. Ackert, 191 Elington Ave. E., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Maaufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
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Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7%, N.Y. 

May 12-15—Grain Elevator & Proc- 
essing Superintendents, annual con- 
vention, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Dean M. Clark, 
1120 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

May 13-14—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, spring meeting, Thomas Jefferson 
Inn, Charlottesville, Va.; executive 
sec., Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

May 13-14—TIowa Baker: Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

May 19-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; see., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 

May 25-27 — Arkansas Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; program chrm., 
Charley Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; sec., Art Spatz, 
2809 Kavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 

June 7-9—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-season convention, Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

June 13—Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., Kansas Field Day, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; chairman, G. Murray Ross, Amer- 
ican Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 

June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 20-21 — District 10, Associa- 


Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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tion of Operative Millers, Motel Ha- 
cienda, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence 
Conrad, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Welling- 
ton, Cal. 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting, St. Clair Inn, 
St. Clair, Mich.; temporary sec., C. 
D. McKenzie, Jr.. McKenzie Milling 
Co., Box 35, Owosso, Mich. 

June 27 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bidg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2, 
Wash. 


July 


July 7-10 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel dei Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, IIL. 

July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec... Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
M nneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bidg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmord 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
pres-dent, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 12-138—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 17-18—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 
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Oct. 18-21 — New Jersey Bakers, 
Board of Trade, Atlantic City, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Oct, 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., 


Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 748 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 

Nov. 3-4 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
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Iil.; sec., James Robinson, 140 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
4. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass ; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Stcrage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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e WHEAT and RYE e 
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“ROCK RIVER 
RYE 


e “OLD TIMES” 
* *“BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwiear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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A display of wheat, flour and bread put on by the Flour Advisory Bureau at 
an exhibition arranged by a local Master Bakers Assn. 





BRITISH oenage PROMOTION 


(Continued fron 


1 page 17) 





ers outside the industry (i.e., manu- 
facturers interested basically in the 
other ingredients of sandwich making) 
and this pattern will apply for the 
coming sandwich campaign. This sum- 
mer also a national brewing con- 
cern is collaborating with the bureau 
in the production and distribution of 
sandwich showcards for taverns with 
sandwich bars. 

The sandwich campaign will again 
be exploited in every way possible 
through the editorial columns of 
newspapers and journals. 

This bread advertising is designed 
for the mass market. An entirely dif- 
ferent approach is made to inform 
the professional classes about the 
goodness of bread and its importance 
in the diet. This is achieved through 
specialized advertisements in the 
more serious newspapers and periodi- 
cals. Though whimsical in approach, 
they contain authoritative medical 
and scientific evidence of the impor- 
tance of flour and bread nutritionally. 

Millers cannot live by bread alone 
and a proportion, therefore, of the 
advertising is devoted to publicizing 
flour. Advertisements giving sound, 
traditional recipes, enticingly pre- 
sented, are placed in provincial and 
country magazines and newspapers 
They carry the slogan, “You know 
it’s good if you've made it yourself.” 


Talks to Women 


One of the aspects of the bureau's 
work most apparently popular is the 
talks given by the bureau’s team of 
dietitian-lecturers. There are nine lec- 
turers, all highly qualified in domestic 
science and nutrition, including one 
with two years experience in the U.S., 
another from Canada and a third 
from Australia. Their audiences are 
drawn from women’s organizations 
and other organizations throughout 
the country. They have a series of 
about a dozen talks—with special 
ones for particular audiences—which, 
in general, deal with all aspects of 
diet and nutrition, including slimming, 
with special reference to the place of 
flour and bread in the diet. In two 
years the lecturers have spoken to 
more than 100,000 women, many of 
them, such as caterers, domestic sci- 
ence teachers, demonstrators and so 
on, able to influence other audiences. 
This department is hard put to it 


to meet the number of requests for 
its services 

Just over a year ago the bureau 
launched a service of supplying paper 
bags to bread retailers. These bags 
of good quality and carrying the basic 
bread slogan, are sold to bakers and 
grocers at cost, including a small ex- 
tra charge for the name and address 
of individual retailers where this is 
requested. By purchasing in the 
largest quantities, the bureau is abl 
to offer these bags to bakers at a 
cost generally only obtainable by the 
largest concerns. This is not only a 
real service to the trade but, in addi- 
tion, carries the bureau's message in- 
to millions of homes 


= 
informing the Trade 

The milling and baking trades are 
kept fully informed of the bureau's 
activities through advertisements and 
editorials in the trade press which 
give up-to-date news of the campaign 
and its developments 

More directly, close liaison is main- 
tained with the bakers through regu- 
lar meetings with representatives 
from the three national bakery or 
ganizations. The bakery trade does 
not support the campaign financially 
but its collaboration is vital to the 
success of the campaign 

With so much activity in such a 
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short time, the production of litera- 
ture has not been extensive. However, 
a range of literature is available and 
this is being expanded as opportunity 
and finance allow. Considerable de- 
mands on this literature are made by 
students, teachers and schoo] children 
as well as by housewives who write in 
or telephone for information, help 
and advice 
Illustrated 
are issued every 


flour editorial recipes 
week to more than 
300 newspapers and journals and, as 
the activities of the bureau becomnie 
better known and its reputation 
soundly established, so do requests 
from the press for its services be- 
come ever greater 

In other editorial aspects the bu- 
reau is extremely active with promo- 
tional material concerning flour and 
bread on a wide basis. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF F re 


Grain Dealer biiieted 
On “Fraud” Charges 


MEMPHIS, TENN. A federal 
rrand jury this week indicted Lan- 
don Butler and two associates on 
government charges that the three 
perpetrated “the fraud of the cen- 


tury” in a $4,500,000 soybean deal. 
Mr. Butler is a former grain man 
said to have once controlled large 


amounts of soybeans. 

He was released under $10,000 
bond 

His fellow defendants are Ernest 
Spencer Morgan and John Wilson, Sr., 
who operated Mr. Butler’s grain ele- 
vator in Mobile, Ala 

Mr. Butler faces a maximum sen- 
tence of 70 years and a $14,000 fine if 
convicted on all counts. Arraignment 
is scheduled April 25. 

Mr. Butler has previously served a 
state prison sentence in connection 
with the sale of receipts for nonex- 
istent beans. 

The grand jury charged that Mr 
Butler and his associates used the 
telephone and telegraph in setting up 
the soybean transaction and that bo- 
gus receipts were sent through the 
mails. It was shown during trial in 
the state court that Mr. Butler had 
only a few beans in the Mobile ele- 
vator when he sold receipts to Con- 
tinental Grain Co. and Leval & Co 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR | 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 4 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











FOR 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Apr Apr 

3, i! 
—1957-586— 1958 1958 


High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 32% 27 32% 32 
Allis-Chalmers 26% 22% 23% 23% 
Am. Bakeries Co 40 342 39% 39% 
Am. Cyanamid - 446% 39'2 43% 44% 
A-D-M Co 35% 29 32% 33% 
Borden . -.+» 67% 60% 66 66's 
Cont. Baking Co ‘ 36%e 27% 34% 34% 
Pfd. $5.50 106 99 101% 101% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 424 33% 38% 38% 
Pfd. $7 168' 159 162'/2 
Cream of Wheat 3442 282 34 33" 
Dow Chemica! 594 S2% S2% 54% 
Gen. Baking Co 11% 9% 10% 10% 
Pfd. $8 139 125 137 139 
Gen. Foods Corp 57 48 54% 551% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 70 60% 69 69% 
Pfd. 5% 116% 112 113 113 
Merck & Co 494 36% 45% 48% 
Pid. $4 140 10972 133 138 
Nati. Biscuit Co 47% 41% 46 45% 
Pfd. $7 168 158'/2 162 
Pfizer, Chas 65% 49% 60% 63% 
Pfd 100 92 99'2 99 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 52 42'2 49% 5! 
Procter & Gamble 60% 55 59% 59% 
Quaker Oats Co 43% 37% 41% 41% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 32% 26% 29% 30% 
Std. Brands, Inc 49 40'e 48% 48'% 
Sterling Drug 34% 295 33% 343 
Sunshine Bisc Inc 844 72 832 83 
Un. Bisc. of Am 352 31 34% 35 
Victor Ch. Works 31 23% 28% 28% 
Pfd. $3.50 79 77% 78'/2 
Ward Baking ° a 11% 3% 13% 
Pfd. $5.50 88 84 85 87'/2 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 79 83 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc $4 Pfd 94 96'r 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 142'%2 145 
St. Regis Paper Co.. $4.40 Pfd. 94 96 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50 Pfd 99 100'/2 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Apr Aor 

3 tt, 

—i957-S8— 1958 1958 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc. Corp 45 3% 4% 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 300 24 286 287 

Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y 32% 27 313 32 

Pfd. $5 00 96 98% 
Pfd. $8 20 5% 20 

Omar, In 1Yq 73 10 1% 


Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak Inc A 4 4% 
Wagner Baking Co 2% 2% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 64 68% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar Apr 
28 3 
-1957-58 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 2.75 2.75 2.78 2.75 
Pfd. B 47 45 46 
Can. Bakeries *5.50 
Can. Food Prod 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
oC 7 7 7 7 
Pfd 39 37 38'/2 
Catelli Food, A 29 29 29 
8 4! 4 4! 
Cons. Bakeries 7 7 4 7 
Federal Gra 33 26 30 29 
Pfd 27'2 25'A” 26 
Gen. Bakeries 6.50 4.90 6.50 6.50 
Int. Mig., Pfd *68\/4 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd 28 5 28 28 
Maple Leaf Mig 9'%4 7% 8'/2 8'/2 
Pfd 85 85 85 *90 
McCabe Gra “a 25 5 25 
8 24 
Ogilvie Fiour 3 26 2872 28 
Pfd 14 130 30 14! 
Std. Brands "39 
Toronto Elevs 8 7 17 17% 
United Grain, A 16 1S'/ 16 
Weston, G.. A 262 21% 26 25% 
8 26% 2 26% 25% 
Pid. 41 95 7 95 95 
*Less than board lot 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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“APE RECOVERY SYSTEM 
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If you now have an inadequate, or high-cost water 
supply, an IPI Recovery System will eliminate your 
problem. Your city water requirements can be 
reduced by as much as 90%. 


ADDS EXTRA PROFITS...REDUCES SEWAGE 


As it solves your water problems, an IPI Recovery 
System also adds to your plant profits (by re- 
covering wheat-washer solids) —and reduces total 
sewage by as much as 90%. Now in successful op- 
eration, the IPI Recovery System has proved its 


worth. Complete details are available from— 


IPL Industrial Processes, Inc. 


am B% 621 S.W. MORRISON + PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


“S'eia, peor 








































Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 











The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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the priceless cule, in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 
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ANGELITE—cake flou 
COOKIE KING—co 
CRACKER 4h ices 
GRAHAM KING— 100 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity 
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flour 
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HOMEWARD BOUND—Passing through Minneapolis, on his way home to 
Winnipeg after a 10 month stay in Europe, was E. B. Frost, formerly vice 
president of the western division of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. He is pic- 
tured, right, with William J. Geimer, manager, packing service, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Frost, who was accompanied by his wife, spent 
some time in England, the country of his birth, and visited several European 
countries. The couple returned through the Panama Canal. Mr. Frost retired 
last year after 51 years of service to the milling industry. He joined Ogilvie 
in 1912 when he came to Canada from England where he had been employed 


by Spillers & Bakers, Ltd. 





Stock Retirement 
Plan Announced 
By Fulton Bag 


ATLANTA, GA. — Stockholders of 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills of At- 
lanta have approved a pro-rata re- 
tirement, at $30 a share, of 240,000 
shares of the company’s stock, repre- 
senting half of the 480,000 shares 
outstanding. The company recently 
sold its branch manufacturing facili- 
ties outside of Atlanta. 

In explaining the stock retirement, 
Jay Levine, chairman of the board, 
said, “The $7.2 million now being paid 
to stockholders represents funds no 
longer required to operate the busi- 
ness. This $7.2 million is part of the 
funds freed by the recent sale of 
branch facilities, permitting Fulton 
to concentrate on its large, integrated 
Atlanta textile mill. From the view- 
point of the individual stockholder, 
this is equivalent to receiving a re- 
turn of $15 a share against the origi- 
nal cost of all his shares. After dis- 
tribution, each stockholder will have 
the same percentage of Fulton stock 
as before, and the same pro-rata 
participation in its total earnings, 
which actually will be divided among 
half as many shares as before.” 

Mr. Levine said that the book value 
of the remaining 240,000 shares, after 
payment of the $7.2 million, will be 
over $41 a share, and expressed the 
belief that the shift of company em- 
phasis to its Atlanta mill, plus econ- 
omies and efficiencies already under- 
taken, will materially improve Ful- 
ton’s operations. 

All issued and outstanding stock 


certificates may be surrendered to the 
First National Bank of Atlanta, 
transfer agent. Fifty per cent of the 
stock surrendered will be retired and 
payment made of $30 a share. At the 
same time, new certificates will be 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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New Plan for 
Feed Grain Price 
Props Developed 


WASHINGTON—tThe House Agri- 
culture Committee has developed a 
tentative bill for price supports for 
corn and grain sorghums for the 1959- 
60-61 years. The bill would eliminate 
the commercial corn belt classifica- 
tion, establish a national feed grain 
base of 102 million acres for the en- 
tire nation and at the same time pro- 
vide a 1959 grain allotment of 80% of 
the national feed grain base. 

For the other two years, the allot- 
ment could be adjusted higher, but 
not in excess of 90% of the national 
feed grain base. 

Each individual farm would be giv- 
en an individual feed grain base and 
allotment computed on the basis of 
the historical base period for corn 
and sorghum acreage during the 
years 1955-57. 

The proposal carries an incentive 
to the producer to enter a conserva- 
tion program for which he would ob- 
tain payment in cash or in kind from 
CCC stocks at the rate of 90% of 
parity for the crop in cash, or in kind 
up to 90% of the farm yield for those 
grains. 

A maximum of $75 per acre would 
be imposed. 





Compliance Provision 


The proposed bill would require 
compliance with acreage allotments 
and failure to comply would deny 
the producer eligibility for price sup- 
ports on other crops where available. 

A referendum would be required 
to make the program operative 
through a simple majority of produc- 
ers voting. 

They would have the choice of: 

1. No program, no price support 
and no acreage allotments or market- 
ing quotas; 

2. Three-year program of low price 
supports without controls and with- 
out payments, with support fixed at 
90% of the average market price re- 
ceived by farmers for the three years 
preceding the 1959-61 period. 

Sorghums would be supported on 
an appropriate level on the basis of 
its feed relationship to corn. 

This measure has not been intro- 
duced in the House and is said to rep- 
resent collective ideas obtained by the 
House Agriculture Committee from 
representatives of the farm organiza- 
tions and producers. 


——=—SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Monsanto Chemical 


Directors Reelected 


ST. LOUIS—AIl members of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.'s board of direc- 
tors were reelected at the company’s 
56th annual meeting of shareowners. 

Those reelected were Edgar M. 
Queeny, chairman, Charles Allen 
Thomas, Francis J. Curtis, John L. 
Gillis, Carroll A. Hochwalt, William 
W. Schneider and Felix N. Williams, 
all of St. Louis; Thomas H. Barton 
and Trueman M. Martin of El Dor- 
ado, Ark.; Charles S. Cheston of 
Philadelphia; Frederick M. Eaton of 
New York; and Ernest O. Lawrence 
of Berkeley, Cal. 

The directors elected Mr. Gillis and 
Mr. Martin to the company’s execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Gillis has been a 
vice president of Monsanto since 1950 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors since 1955. When Lion Oil Co. 
merged with Monsanto in 1955, Mr. 
Martin became a member of Monsan- 
to’s board. 









Rail Rates Reduced 
On Grain Shipments 


In Pacific Northwest 


PORTLAND — Reduced rates on 
grain shipped by rail from Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho in- 
land points to the Pacific Coast will 
go into effect May 12, W. R. Watson 
chairman of the North Pacific Coast 
Freight Bureau, recently announced 
at Seattle. 

The reduction will total an estimat- 
ed $5 million annually, Mr. Watson 
revealed. He added that the new rate 
schedule will permit “much greater 
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flexibility with rail movement to 
north coast terminal markets.” 

Harold Turner, Oregon Railroad 
Assn. manager, explained that the 
grain rail rate cut is the culmination 
of long planning by the railroads as 
the result of grain growers’ demands 
at a series of meetings. Railroad 
studies leading to present reduction 
were conducted over an extended pe- 
riod, he said. 

“The railroads will also seek to ap- 
ply the lower rates on interstate 
grain shipments,” Mr. Turner said. 
“A request will be made to the Oregon 
public utilities commissioner for per- 
mission to shorten the filing time for 





23 


rates on intra-state shipment as soon 
as the inter-state rates become ef- 
fective.” Without such permission, 
the rates could become effective in 
Oregon only after 30 days’ notice. 

Trucks and river barges rather 
than railroads have recently been 
carrying a large portion of grain ship- 
ments. The new rates, Mr. Watson 
said, were designed to restore much 
of the lost business to the railroads 
Principal railway companies announc- 
ing the rate reduction are Milwaukee, 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle and the 
Union Pacific. 
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uniformity, brand appeal . . . as in this 
Multiwall Paper Bag, for example. 
Unbiased advice in recommending the best 
bag for you because ““Chase Makes ‘Em All”, 
in 14 centrally located plants. SS —- 
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Polyethylene ... Whatever your need in bags, One Call 


and You Can Order Any or All. . 
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BAG company 


General Sales Offices: 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


110 Years of better bag making 


32 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices—A Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 
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PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
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SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. ©. 3 
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LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











CONSZELMANN EN co. NV. 


Flour, Semeliea, Rice a other can 
Struise irgst R terdam 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR DAPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DrpLoma."’ Glasgow 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MaRVEL,"’ Glasgow 
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Kansas Storage Going Up50 Million Bu. 


By HERBERT WAGGONER 


Northwestern Miller 
Special Correspondent 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Kansas 
will have at least 50 million bushels 
more storage by the time heavy move- 
ment of the new wheat crop begins 
this year, but it probably won't pre- 
vent ground storage for a vast amount 
of bread grain. 

That, of course, is predicated on 
harvesting a crop of proportion now 
indicated. Grain men here freely pre- 
dict an all time record yield. The ma- 
jority of the wheat in central and 
southwestern Kansas was drilled on 
fallow land, acres that were soil 
banked a year ago. Experience with 
use of fallow land would indicate pro- 
duction close to double normal yield. 

The crop enters its big growing 
season under ideal conditions. Mois- 











Cable Address: “Dorrracn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








ae | BRO’ rHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 
C. lL. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim/Germany, E2., 1-3 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 

Telex 0463270 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 








ture probably extends down to China, 
and scarcely a zephyr has occurred 
with the ground bare. Much of the 
state was covered by snow through 
much of March. 

Complete figures on new storage 
facilities for Kansas are not available, 


~ntly completed at 
Brews-‘er, Kansas, top, and a new 


New elevators rec< 


700,00) bu. elevator, bottom, at L'n- 
co'n, Nob. They are part of a huge 
cop eeton program of gra‘n stor- 
ige facilities that is now taking place 
in the Southwest. 
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(Anton Sorensen) 

COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


MILL 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport 
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but one Hutchinson firm, Chalmers & 
Borton, will have completed in a half 
year, 37,350,000 bu. of new elevator 
capacity by the first of July. All this 
capacity is in Kansas. The same firm 
has completed or will have ready for 
the new crop approximately 10 mil- 
lion bushels of new bin capacity in 
Colorado and Nebraska 

Elevator building since last Sep- 
tember has duplicated the splurge of 
1955-56, according to C. H. Chalmers, 
senior partner in the Hutchinson firm 
His firm has completed or started 67 
new elevators or additions ranging 
from 150,000 to 7 million bushels in 
the past seven months. In addition, 
feed mills have been built at Great 
Bend and Ashland, Kansas 
The largest project of the Hutchin- 





son firm is the 7 million bu. addi- 
Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 

HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 

Also handling bakers’ sundries 

Cabies: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 











Established 1885 


Pol vo y 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Ac a ires ess: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 














D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
)FFICES ALSO AT 

LIV ERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: “Medium” 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 
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FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Cable Address: 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO* 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNEL,” Liverpool 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 
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tion to the Farmers Co-Operative 
Commission Co. plant here. It will 
give the firm 17 million bushels capa- 
city and make it the second largest 
elevator in the country. The addition 
will be completed by July 1, Mr. 
Chalmers said. 

Chalmers & Borton has a force of 
2,000 men at work on the many ele- 
vator projects under construction. It 
was forced to turn down some new 
bin construction because it could not 
complete it in time for the 1958 
wheat crop. 

Completed in the past six months 
are new elevators or additions at 
Langdon, Topeka, Sawyer, Salina (2), 
Wright, Ashland, Sharon, Copeland, 
Montezuma Yocemento, Conway 
Springs, Macksville, Meade, Haviland, 
Cheney, Bloom, Liberal, Stockton, 





Abbyville, Isabel, Fredonia, and La- 
kin in Kansas. 

Under construction and scheduled 
for completion within 90 days are bins 
at Chase, Joy, Plains, Sedgwick, Jet- 
more, Downs, Plainville, Elkhart, 
Wright, Grainsfield, Johnson, Fred- 
erick, Hudson, Lowe, Portis, McPher 
son, Hillsboro, Herington, Hoisington 
Healy, Moscow, Tennis, Durham, Ab 
byville, Goodland, Hutchinson, Pro- 
tection, Stickney, Studley, Cimarron 
Garfield, Kingsdown, Bird City, Ford 
Coldwater, Andale, Arnold, Mullin- 
ville, Anthony, Osborne, Lenora, Mos- 
cow, Wheeler and Carvel. 

Completed Kansas projects in the 
half year total 10,630,000 bu. Sched- 
uled for completion by July 1 is an- 
other 26,750,000 bu. in new tanks 

Under construction or completed in 
Colorado are six projects totaling 








Wholly U.S.—— 

Country or area Februcry July-Feb. 

cwt. cwt. 

Canada 3,305 47-458 
Mexico 240 2,164 
Guatemala 29,567 244,556 
Br. Honduras 12,317 62,559 
El Salvador 42,559 276,883 
Honduras 13,497 108,527 
Nicaragua 19,094 160,749 
Costa Rica 45,00! 255,067 
Panama Republic 10,289 224,43! 
Canal Zone 5,93! 39,997 
Bermuda 5,590 
Bahamas 2,276 
Cuba 167,196 1,343,639 
Jamaica 59,075 607,310 
Haiti 39,198 472,409 
Dom. Republic 29,030 230,629 
Leeward & Wind- 

ward Is 5,363 30,479 
Barbados 4,246 41,766 
Trinidad & Tobago 38,302 310,403 
Netherlands Antilles 9,387 103,247 
Colombia 17,062 188,138 
Venezuela 90,310 1,856,304 
British Guiana 32,015 269,775 
Surinam 6.496 58,082 
Peru 2,066 94,74! 
Bolivia 136,632 
Chile 500 32,064 
Brazil 603,434 
Paraguay 10 
Argentina 1,877 
Iceland 6,884 137,930 
Sweden B16 19,82! 
Norway 20,179 262,378 
Denmark 100 3,883 
U. K 39,880 279,294 
Netherlands 32,734 1,088,714 
Belgium & 

Luxembourg 2,533 7,022 
France 2,655 
West Germany 1,419 15,078 
Portugal 7,432 27,706 
Italy 57,192 205,66! 
Yugoslavia 200 11.189 
Greece 1,081 
treland 2,862 
Azores 557 
Lebanon 168,868 519,570 
Iran 4,705 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR 


February, 1958, and Cumulctive* 


*Cumulotive July, 1957, to February, 1958. 
Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation. From official U.S. sources 








Wholly U.S.—— 
Country or area February July-Feb. 
cwt. cwt. 
Israel 2,860 
Kuwait 32,339 134,694 
Saudi Arabia 8.478 427,548 
Arabian Penin. Sts 8,303 31,061 
Bahrein 16,529 89 060 
Afghanistan 131 704 
India 8.415 
Pakistan 299 
Thailand 1,675 24,998 
Vietnam 
Cambodia 6,408 289,152 
Laos 2,204 
Br. Malaya 2,536 49,715 
Indonesia 43,101 
Philippines 272,130 2,391,726 
Macao 500 
Portuguese Asia 2,475 
Korea 83,949 349,179 
Hong Kong 3,000 65,302 
Taiwan 2,034 
Iraq 252 
Singapore 2,707 5.731 
Japan 64,927 627,245 
Nansei & Nanpo Is 20,647 
Ceylon 195,184 240,616 
Jordan 670 670 
Fr. Pacific Is 582 
Trust Terr. of Pac. Is 300 8,730 
Fr. Morocco 3,700 
Tunisia 48,007 
Egypt 46,530 141.945 
Ghana (Gold Coast 49 647 477,134 
Nigeria 41,364 553,223 
Br. West Africa 5,748 78,895 
Fr. West Africa 550 
Madeira Islands 4,412 19.088 
Angola 1,160 33,359 
W. Port. Africa 1,693 5,84 
Liberia 412 945i 
Belgian Congo 30,944 332,501 
Fr. Somaliland 2,000 11,996 
British E. Africa 250 1,950 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 1,389 
Mozambique 1,680 
Ethiopia 1,005 1,005 
Cameroons 58! 58! 
Others 11,330 66,660 
Totals 2,019,029 17,007,555 
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2,373,000 bu. at Holyoke, Paoli, Hax- 
tun, Seibert and Amherst 
In Nebraska the Hutchinson firm 
has built or will have ready for the 
new crop seven new 
tanks housing 4,623,000 bu. at Venan 
go, Nebraska City, Pickrell, Bradon, products stores in the U.S. for Janu- 
Hastings, Fremont and Lincoln ary amounted to $82 million, a sharp 
GREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFt rise from the figure of $72 million 
reported by the Bureau of the Ccen- 
sus, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
for January, 1957. January sales were 
less than the $88 million reported for 
December, 1957, however. 


JANUARY BAKERY SALES 
TOTAL $82 MILLION 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 


batteries of 


ELEVATOR EXPANSION 
HERINGTON, KANSA S—Sigle- 
Nagely Grain Co., Inc., will soon in- 
crease its grain handling facilities 
here by 340,000 bu. by building 14 

idditional concrete storage tanks 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








**Best Out West”’ **‘Diamond b” 
**Red Chief”’ **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


























To increase absorption 







To insure uniformity « 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour ° Or get a better value 


Or receive better service e Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Frrzpatrricx, Vice Pres, 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 








Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, 7 reas. & Mer. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
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RODNEY is the name behind the 
name of many well-known bread 
brands in America's leading 
markets. And RODNEY flours 
achieved this position of trust 
by courageous and aggressive 
application of skill and knowl- 
edge to flour production prob- 
lems. The RODNEY name stands 
for a well-rounded milling or- 
ganization able to offer you an 
extra measure of quality that 
will help make your bread even 
better. 































RODNEY Ml | LIL NG COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Larger Supply of Wheat Possible; 
Exports May Help to Reduce It 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON-— Yields of 21.9 bu. 
acre plus reports of excellent growing 
conditions are the basic considera- 
tions of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture winter wheat crop forecast 
of 964 million bushels. This forecast 
was ronade April 1. 

Farm stocks are reported to be 176 
million bushels, slightly above last 
year, and more than half of this 
quantity is under loan or purchase 
agreement. Total 1957 wheat held un- 
der loan amounts to 255.5 million 
bushels, again slightly higher than 
last year 

Using USDA calculations contained 


in the wheat situation report of 
February, the conclusion is reached 
that the wheat supply July 1, 1958, 
will amount to approximately 2088 
million bushels, an increase of more 
than 200 million bushels over 1957 


This computation is predicated on ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour of 400 
million bushels—a condition now only 
barely possible of attainment—and 
with new crop prediction corrected 
to show a larger crop than the Dec 
1 USDA forecast 
Supply Still Large 

This conclusion reveals that 
with acreage controls and heavy ex- 
port incentives, the US. wheat 
supply is not being reduced. In fact, 
unless there is substantial stimulus 
to wheat and wheat flour exports for 
the 1958-59 crop year, there is an 
indicated increase in wheat 
over for June 30, 1959 

If money is a factor in exports for 
that period, there are strong indica- 
tions that the export contribution to 
wheat disappearance next year will 
be substantial. Public Law 480, which 
is dragging through Congress, would 
provide an additional authorization 
of $1.5 billion. Current PL 480 legis- 
lation, which is now awaiting House 
Agriculture Committee action, 
contains a provision to increase the 
authorization for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 by $500 million 

With only two and a half 
left in the old crop year, it does not 
seem probable that the stimulating 
effects of programming this money 
against exports can be made effective 
prior to July or into the new crop 
year. But the program does provide 
a backlog of consequential magnitude 
whereby heavier than usual exports 
of all agricultural commodities can 


Southwest Weather 
Forecasts Bright 


KANSAS CITY—Five-day weather 
forecasts for the hard winter wheat 
belt provide more optimism for the 
new crop, already estimated by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture at 
964 million bushels 

The five-day outlook is for temper- 
atures 3 to 6 degrees above normal 
in Kansas and Nebraska, with little 
or no precipitation. In Oklahoma 
temperatures 2 


even 


carry- 


also 


months 


are expected to be 2 
to 4 degrees below normal, and there 
is the possibility of a small amount 
of rain in the southern part of the 
state. 

With moisture supplies at the best 
level in many years, the need now 
is for warm, dry weather. Factors 
still seen as capable of cutting into 
the big crop include soil borne mosaic 
and excess water in some areas. 


be financed under terms of PL 480 
plus normal dollar buying 
New Indian Program 

A new program for India is in the 
making—probably equal to the pre- 
vious program. With a surplus of PL 
480 buying power available, it should 
mean that an Indian agreement can 
be accomplished by the start of the 
new crop year to get grain exports 
off to a flying start. 

At present there have been no pre- 
liminary contacts on the new pro- 
gram with Indian government officials 
in Washington, but it is believed that 
U.S. officials in India have completed 
many of the necessary details. Of- 
ficials think that the Indian wheat 
program will amount to $255 million, 
about equal to the old program which 
is currently being completed. Indian 
requirements will be sizeable for the 
coming year since the countrys 
wheat crop has not been up to ex- 
pectations 

Other export programs are expect- 


Charles Casto, 
Former President 


Of Ward Baking, Dies 

NEW YORK—Charles E. Casto, a 
director and consultant and former 
president of the Ward Baking Co., 
died April 8 in Doctors Hospital. He 
was 74 years old. 

Mr. Casto became president of 
Ward in 1941 and retired in 1953. A 
native of Rockport, W.Va., he was 
graduated in 1905 from the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia. He joined the 
General Baking Co. in 1913 and re- 
signed in 1940 as vice president in 
charge of sales. 

Mr. Casto was a past president of 
3akers Club, Inc., and a member of 
the Quarter Century Club 


——-GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


WARD EARNINGS OFF 

NEW YORK — The 12 weeks’ net 
profit of the Ward Baking Co. was 
$86,448, equivalent to 2¢ per share of 
common, compared with $120,631 for 
the same period last year, equivalent 
to 6¢ per share. R. A. Jackson, pres- 
ident of Ward, stated that business 





ed to develop for Pakistan, Korea, in the last five weeks had improved 
Japan and Poland. Japan, however, enough to offset a common s‘ock de- 
is a dollar buying nation and pro- ficit in the earlier weeks, and that 
gramming will have to be tailored not sales were running slightly ahead of 
to price Japan out of the U.S. market last year 
. . 
33 Million Lb. Flour to Be Used 
. 

For ICA Relief Program In Ceylon 

WASHINGTON Orders to pro- Agriculture. USDA also stated 


cess Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 33,061,420 lb. flour for an 


International Cooperation Adminis- 


that it will announce orders for a 
s milar ICA program in Italy by mid- 
night April 17. Details of the orders 


tration relief program in Ceylon have for the Ceylon program are given in 
been given by the U.S. Department of the accompanying table 
Processing 
Bag size charge* 
Company— Milling point Quantity ib 100 Ib 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Buffalo 6,000,120 140 $0.16 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co Omaha 750,120 140 29 
750,120 140 34 
Grand Island, Neb 1,500,100 140 29 
1,500,100 140 34 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc Springfield, | 3,750,040 140 17 
3,750,040 140 16 
Atchison, Kansas 1,500,10 140 5 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 500,080 140 24 
500,080 140 2 
500 080 140 8 
Okeene Milling Co Okeene, Okla 260,000 140 8 
Genera! Mills nec Buffalo 2,000,040 140 2 
2,000,040 140 8 
Kansas City 600,060 40 is 
Wichita Falls, Texas 000,02 140 20 
1,000,020 140 18 
E! Reno, Okla 800,100 140 20 
800,100 140 18 
Flour Mills of America, Inc New Braunfels, Texas 000,02 140 16 
International Milling Co Lockport, N.Y 600 040 140 16 


“All charges are credit charges 
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CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 





UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 

















112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—-Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—-Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 


ing Patent 
pring Clear 














Bulah 
Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 
Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 








Belmont Stamina 


= 


“A World of Quality |} 
and Service” 


; 
i 


| W. J. JENNISON ) 


| COMPANY 


OFFICES: 576 Grain Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
: Telephone: FE 2-8637 


Mills at: Appleton, Minn. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page $8) 





port sales have been scarce. Mills are 
also finding a greater problem with 
credit, and are backing away from 
some of the business that is avail- 
able from the Americas because of 
this. 

Quotations, April 11, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter 
wheat bakery short patent $5.70@ 
5.80, standard 95% patent $5.60G 
5.70, straight $5.55@5.65, established 
brands of family flour $6.60@7.20, 
first clears with 14 to 14.50% protein 
$5@5.05, first clears with 11% pro- 
tein $4.70@4.75, high ash clears of 
1% or higher $3.95@ 4.30. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
45%, compared with 22% the pre- 
ceding week and 18% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations April 11, 
basis Kansas City: Family $6.88, bak- 
ery short patent $5.57, bakery inter- 
mediate $5.47, first clears $4.90, sec- 
ond clears $4.70. 

Hutchinson: It was a dull week, 
with new business limited to scat- 
tered small lots. Export and family 
business, too, are at a_ standstill. 
Shipping directions slowed. While 
some mills operated on a 5-day sched- 





PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





Specialists in Mlillin 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEF®D BRANDS 
GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


LIMITED 


TORONTO. CANADA 
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MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 
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CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 
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ule, others did not. The outlook was 
for reduced operating time this week. 
Prices weakened, although helped by 
strong feed quotations. Quotations 
April 11, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, enriched 
$6.40@6.50; bakers’ short patent 
$5.60@5.65; standard $5.50@5.55. 

Oklahoma City: Fair directions and 
no change in prices on family flour 
prevailed. An average sales week on 
bakery flour was reported with di- 
rections fair. Prices closed 12¢ high- 
er. Quotations April 11, delivered 
Oklahoma points, carlots: Family 
short patent $7@7.20, standard $6.10 
@6.30; bakery short patent unen- 
riched $6.14@6.24, 95% standard pat- 
ent $6.04@6.14, straight grade $5.99 
@6.09. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 

Ft. Worth: New flour bookings 
were scarce last week. Sales totalled 
10% to 15% of capacity. However, 
there were good size government con- 
tracts awarded over the week end. 
Running time is about 5 days. Bakers’ 
flour was 5¢ lower, first clear 5¢ high- 
er and family flour unchanged. Quo- 
tations April 11, 100-lb. cottons: 
Extra high patent family $7@7.20; 
standard bakers, unenriched $6.05@ 
6.15, first clears, unenriched $5.05@ 
5.15, delivered Texas common points 


Central West 


Chicago: Small amounts of fill-in 
spring patent and clears were sold in 
the central states during the week 
ending April 14, but business, for the 
most part, reflected a well sold-up 
condition of most prospective custo- 
mers. Most observers do not expect 
any important sales before new crop 
wheat is offered. Total sales during 
the period were estimated at around 
25% of five-day milling capacity. 
Sales of soft wheat were particularly 
slow. Only small amounts of cracker- 
cookie flour were taken, with a few 
scattered sales of various grades of 
cake flour. Virtually no orders 
amounted to more than 3,000 sacks. 
Quotations April 11: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.98@6.35, standard $5.88@6.25, 
clear $5.45@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.66@6.25, 95% patent $5.56@6.15, 
clear $5.75; family flour $7.55; soft 
winter high ratio $7.55, soft winter 
short patent $7.37, standard $6.20@ 
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6.52, clear $5.40; cookie and cracker 
flours, papers $5.50. 

St. Louis: Flour sales were slow, 
and wheat market strength hampered 
efforts to break out of the rut. There 
is no activity outside of the usual 
p.d.s. sales and buying of nearby re- 
quirements by the few accounts 
whose contracts have run out. Mills 
consider their backlog of bookings 
for hard wheat flour is in fairly good 
shape. They are not nearly as satis- 
fied with spring wheat flour contracts. 
Although nothing has been worked 
as yet because of price differences, 
there is a developing interest for this 
flour to cover 90 to 120 days ahead. 
Domestic shipping directions im- 
proved and mill production is expect- 
ed to remain about the same as this 
week at 97% of capacity. Quotations 
April 11, 100-lb. cotton sacks: Family 
top patent $6.50, top hard $7.30, or- 
dinary $6.10; bakery flour in 100-Ib. 
papers: Cake $7.35, pastry $5.40, soft 
straight $5.85, clears $4.95; hard win- 
ter short $6.10, standard $5.90, clears 
$5.25; spring short $6.50, standard 
$6.40, clears $6.25. 


East 

Boston: Prices were irregular last 
week, with the swing limited to a few 
cents in both directions. Spring wheat 
flour was unchanged to 3¢ net higher, 
while hard winters yielded approxi- 
mately 5¢. Soft wheat flour was l¢ 
higher to 5¢ lower. Trading was lim- 
ited to small lots. Most buyers were 
content to sit on the sidelines. When 
necessary to replenish stocks, they 
did considerable shopping before mak- 
ing a commitment, regardless of how 
small. 

Mill agents seemed to lack aggres- 
siveness. Most local leaders’ inven- 
tories were adequate for the slow 
rate of consumer interest, with the 
possible exception of soft wheat 
flours. Announcement of the large 
winter wheat crop apparently was 
expected and solidified the average 
buyer's conception of conditions. Quo- 
tations April 12: Spring short patents 
$6.79 @6.89, standard $6.69@6.79, high 
gluten $6.99@7.09, first clears $6.02 
@6.32; hard winter short $6.62 @6.72, 
standard $6.47@6.57:;: Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.71@7.34; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.87@6.12, soft 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


delivery: 

Chicago 
Spring family i 
Spring top patent 5.98@6.35 


Spring high gluten 
Spring short : ‘ , 
Spring standard . : é 5.88 
Spring straight : ; 

Spring first clear , 5 us 


OOOO 


Hard winter family ........... ‘ P : 
Hard winter short ‘ . §.66 


Hard winter standard : 5.56 ! 


6.2 
5.8 
7.5 
6.2 
6 
5.7 
7.3 
Soft winter standard 6.2 
Soft winter straight , 
Soft winter first clear : 
Rye flour, white .. Fons 5.30 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, dark 


Hard winter first clear ; : 75 
Soft winter short patent ........... a“ ; 


New York 


Spring family . awttees $ 
Spring high gluten 7 
Spring short TA TG ; seep 
Spring standard cs . : é. 
Spring first clear are 6 
Hard winter short .. 6 
Hard winter standard . 6 
Hard winter first clear ............. 
Soft winter short patent ae ea 
Soft winter straight ..... ‘ 5.90 
Soft winter first clear ‘ ' ; 
Rye flour, white ‘ 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, bulk 6.65 


Seattle 


Family patent ... Repay ee oe 
Bluestem ..... . ain neue ‘ etch 
SI mhidintiehincnnrem eate anttiditeinadl ..-@5.80 


5.40 
5.33 
4.58 


Spring top patent 
Bakers* 
Winter exports* 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, rrompt 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$6.40@7.35 $ $ $7.60@7.70 
6.13@6.25 6.72@6.92 
5.93@6.05 


50 6.52@6.72 
40 6.42@6.67 
6.62 
5.82@6.12 


5.83@5.95 


— 47 , , 
6.60@7. 
80 
70 
05 
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Pittsburgh *New 


S.0% . $...@7.62 $6.60@7.60 
6.95@7.05 6.99@7.09 6.81@6.92 6.55@6.75 
6.75@6.85 6.79@6.89 6.61@6.72 6.45@6.65 
6.65@6.75 6.69@6.79 651@6.62 6.25@6.45 
6.55@6.65 6.02@6.32 6.06@6.26 5.70@6.05 
6.35@6.45 6.62@6.72 6.40@6.47 6.00@6.!5 
6.25@6.35 6.47@6.57 6.25@6.36 5.85@6.00 
e% o< sae ee —~ --. 4.90@5.15 
$ : -. §.80@6.20 
5.87@6.12 : 5.45@5.70 
tae a FP 4.80@5.25 
5.85@5.95 5.68@5.74 ; 

$ @ 4.99@5.08 

@ 6.54 
Toronto **Winnipeg 


. $5.95@6.20 $5.80@6.20 
; eee + 4.55@4.80 
oes -@4.20 ; 


*100-lb. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in |00-lb. papers. 
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wheat high ratio $6.67@8.12; 
$7.62. 

Buffalo: Some sales of spring wheat 
flour were made to replenish supplies 
But most buyers are resisting cur- 
rent prices. Some hope the bearish 
effect of the big new crop will bring 
a lower market now, despite stronger 
premiums. Spring wheat flour ended 
the week 1¢ higher. Sales o other 
types also were dull. Kansas declined 
5¢, a price adjustment rather than 
any decline in costs. Clears flour and 
cake were unchanged; pastry de- 
clined 5¢. Local baker.es enjoyed an 
excellent Easter trade on high profit 
items. One large mill which backed 
a cake promotion said it was the most 
successful in years. 

Flour output was above a week 
ago. but below a year ago. Only one 
mill put in a 7-day holiday week; one 
worked 624 days, two 6 days, one 5 
days and the remaining mill 4 days. 
Quotations. April 11: Spring family 
$7.60@7.70, high gluten $6.72@6.92, 
short $6.52@6.72, standard $6.42@ 
6,67, straight $6.62, first clear $5.82@ 
6.12; hard winter short $6.33@6.79, 
standard $6.18@6.69, first clear $5.72 
@5.88; soft winter short patent $7.93 
@8.12, standard $7@7.42, straight 
$6.24@6.28, first clear $5.06@5.48. 

New York: A limited volume of 
business was reported for the week, 
mostly small lot fil!l-ins. Spotty ‘im- 
provement in shipping directions was 
noted, but not on the scale expected 
Little activity was reported in family 
flour sales. Semolina followed the 
historically slow post-lenten pattern 
Balances of hard winter wheat flours 
were reported generally good, and 
most buyers are.expected to hold 
back in anticipation of more attrac- 
tive prices for new crop offerings 
Quotations April 11: Spring short 
$6.80@6.80, standard $6.70@6.80 
high gluten $7@7.10, clears $6@6.30; 
hard winter short $6.63@6.73, stand- 
ard $6.48@6.58; Pacific soft wheat 
flour $6.70@7.32, eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.90@6.15, high ratio $6.65 
@8.10; family $7.60 


family 


Pittsburgh: Sales were no more 
than a few orders of small volume 







































added to a car here and there over 
the tri-state and city area. Directions 
were poor to fair on all patents ex- 
cept family, which were good. Fre 
flour for distribution is being given 
in some districts, and retail outlets 
complain about home baking increas 
ing and retail sales of flour and bak- 
ery items decreasing. Most retail 
bakers say Easter holiday sales of 
baked items and candy- were very 
good.-Quotations April 11: Hard Kan- 
sas standard patent $6.25@6.36, me- 
dium $6.30@6.41, short $6.40@6.47; 
spring standard $6.51@6.62, medium 
$6.5606.67, short $6.61@6.72, first 
clear $6.06@6.26, high gluten $6.81@ 
6.92; advertised family patents $7.60 
unadvertised $6.60@7; pastry and 
cake flours. $5.73@6.26. 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket failed to get off the ground last 
week. Most bakers and jobbers re- 
mained on the sidelines watching the 
turn.of events im grain pits and cash 
marts. Odd-lot transactions account- 
ed for the buik of activity here, rep- 
resenting fill-ins by establishments in 
immediate need but not yet willing 
to commit themselves to anything 
beyand nearby. Wheat was_ under 
pressure at times, and this encour- 
aged thinking that a postponement 
of purchases might result in a later 
saving. However, no indication of 
such a development manifested it- 
self in flour, and most grades stayed 
within 5¢ sack radius of the previous 
week's closings. Meanwhile, sales of 
baked foods were below expectations, 
with unemployment an_ important 
factor. Quotations April 11: Spring 
high gluten $6.95@7.05, short -patent 
$6.75 @6 85, standard $6.65 @6.75, first 
clear $6.55@6.65; hard winter short 
patent $6.35@6.45, standard $6.25@ 
6.35; soft winter, nearby $5.50@5.60 


South 


New Orleans: Sales were very slow 
Bakers and jobbers show no signs of 
bringing up their price ideas. Mills 
are not pressing for business, since 
there is no sign of relief from high 
wheat costs. Hard winters account 
for most of the. moderate purchases 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carioad 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib, sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 
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Robin Hood Flour 



















Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $46.50@48.50 $42.00@42.50 $46.50@47.50 $....@53.00 $ 54.25 is . ne - 
Standard midds 49.00@49.50  43.50@44.50 48.50@49.00 54.50 55.00 | I] t re | 
Flour midds 53.00@53.50 @45.00 50.00@50.50 1 y 1mm = 
Red dog 54.00@55.00 @47.00 @ @62.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $40.00@40.75 $45.50@46.00 $48.00@49.00 $52.00@53.75 $ ¢ 
Shorts 42.50@43.25 48.00@48.50 51.00@52.00 54.00@55.25 
Mill run @ @ @ @ @38.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $49.00@50.00 $50.00@5! .00 $52,00@53.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@39.00 38.00@40.00 41.00@42.00 
-, s. . 
+ + + 








QUALITY 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


“HASTINGS” 


UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 


Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE:.MONTREAL 


MAIN TAINED 


ake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 












SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: 





WINNIPEG 
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W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Gucren,"’ Melbourne 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Capiz Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Syvpwry 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 














Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba 











aa. RATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


18 Toronto Str 


TORONTO, ONT... CANADA 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“Supzrs” 1804 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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Springs are moving very slowly in 
limited quantities to buyers caught 
short on bookings. Soft wheat flours 
are moving slowly to cracker and 
cookie bakers who are not inclined 
to make further commitments now. 


Shipping directions are holding up 
fairly well. Stocks on hand are ade- 
quate. Export sales were slow to the 
Americas. Inquiries from the .Nether- 
lands have not yet resulted in sales. 
Quotations April 11, carlots, 100-Ib. 
multiwall papers: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6@6.15, standard $5.85 
@6, first clear $4.90@5.15; . spring 
wheat bakery short patent $6.45@ 
6.65, standard $6.25@6.45, first clear 
$5.70@6.05, high gluten $6.55@6.75; 
soft wheat short patent $5.80@6.20, 
straight $5.45@5.70, first clear $4.80 
@5.25, high ratio cake $6.35@6.75. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
mills continued to grind at fairly high 
levels during the week. Small orders 
to the Philippines were filled and a 
large order from Saigon was confirm- 
ed for April shipment. The U.S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps is expected to 
order around 65,000 cwt. during April. 
Quotations April 12: Bakery flour, 
pastry $5.80. 


Portland: Bookings are slow and 
milling operations curtailed. Some in- 
terior mills have been closed for two 
weeks. Export mills are operating on 
a fair backlog of Philippines book- 
ings. Domestic buying is steady, but 
not large. Some Quartermaster Corps 
business and some sales to Saigon 
and the Philippines were reported. 
Quotations April 11: High gluten 
$7.30, all Montana $7.12, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.02, Bluestem bakers 
$7.14, cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie 
$6.52, 100% whole wheat $6.46, gra- 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 














ham $6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, 
crushed $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: One of the 
smaller milling companies was award- 
ed a government purchasing agency 
contract for 375 long tons of flour 
for shipment early in May. Other- 
wise, flour business has been routine 
following the Easter holidays. Quo- 
tations April 11: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada, $5.95@6.20 in 
100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. Bakers $4.80@5.10 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. There is little interest in winter 
wheat flour for export, and domestic 
demand is limited. Quotations April 
11: $4.20, 100 Ib. in export cottons, 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. Very little 
winter wheat is changing hands at 
present. Mills have requirements cov- 
ered for their immediate needs, and 
see no point in reaching for further 
supplies under present conditions. 
Quotations April 11: $1.52@1.53 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


Winnipeg: Export movement of Ca- 
nadian flour for the week ended April 
10, at 227,400 sacks, was down slight- 
ly from the previous week’s 284,800- 
sack total. There was a small increase 
in International Wheat Agreement 
flour shipments, which totaled 14,800 
sacks, compared with the previous 
week's total of 13,500. Class 2 flour 
clearances were down to 212,600 
sacks, compared with nearly 271,000 
a week earlier. Domestic trade is 
good. ‘Mills have picked up additional 
running time and are operating to 
capacity on a five-day week. Prices 
are firm. Quotations April 12: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.80@ 
6.20; second patents, cottons $5.55@ 
5.95; second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s, $4.55@4.80. All prices cash car- 
lots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices were 
unchanged for the week, although 
cash grain receipts were light. There 
were some reports of efforts to move 
rye flour at prices ranging from 30 to 
45¢ under nominal quotations as the 
period closed April 14. Quotations 
April 11: Pure white No. 1 $5, medi- 
mum $4.80, dark $4.25. 

Chicago: A small push on. rye 
flour, with sharp discounts and week 
end protection, occurred in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
April 14. Volume did not reach im- 
portant proportions because most pro- 
spective customers were well booked. 
It is believed now that very little rye 
business will occur before new crop. 
Quotations April 11: White $5.30@ 
5.33, medium $5.10@5.13, dark $4.58. 


Buffalo: Prices held unchanged. 
Sales were nominal. Quotations April 
11: White $5.84@5.99, medium $5.64 
@5.79, dark $5.09@5.24. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are at 
a low point, although commitments 
are running low. Resale of rye flour 
continues at prices lower than pres- 
ent quotations. Prospective rye flour 
purchasers continue to be cautious 
and wish to evaluate crops and prices 
of new crop flour before making any 
larger commitments. Directions are 
fair. Quotations April 11, f.o-b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white No. 1 $5.68 
@5.74, medium $5.44@5.54, dark $4.99 
@5.08, blended $6.21@6.31, rye meal 
$4.99@5.24. 

Philadelphia: The periodic weak- 
ness which has manifested itself re- 
cently in grain failed to find any re- 
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flection in dark flour last week and 
prices continued to move narrowly. 
Dealings, meanwhile, remained quiet. 
The April 11 quotations on rye white 
of $5.85@5.95, were unchanged from 
the previous week. 

Portland: Quotations April 11: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
no unusual development in trading 
in rolled oats and oatmeal, and prices 
are steady. Quotations April 11: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal in the three prairie pro- 
vinces is somewhat easier on a sea- 
sonal basis. Production is keyed to 
buying orders in that area and British 
Columbia. Export movement contin- 
ues negligible. There is no accumu- 
lation of stocks. Quotations April 12: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib. sacks $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 


MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 








and moderate on bran. Prices were 
sharply higher. Quotations April 11, 
burlaps: Bran $48@49, gray shorts 
$51@52 delivered Texas common 
points; $2.50 higher on bran, $5.50 
higher on shorts, compared with pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were sharply 
higher in the central states during 
the week ending April 14, reflecting 
excellent feed business and low sup- 
plies. Standard midds., especially, 
were moving well, with price in- 
creases of $4.50 to $5.50 ton during 
the period. AH other types were high- 
er, as well. Quotations April 11: Bran 
$46.50@48.50, standard midds. $49@ 
49.50, flour midds. $53@53.50, red 
dog $54@55. 

St. Louis: Demand for middlings 
has been excellent, with mill offer- 
ings readily cleaned up at advancing 
prices: Local mills now have only a 
few cars to offer for this week's 
shipment, and it will take top market 
prices to buy them. Inquiry was par- 
ticularly strong at the beginning of 
the week when large mixers scram- 
bled for supplies. By mid-week, when 
most urgent needs were filled, de- 
mand for nearby became less insist- 
ent. The possibility of a slowdown in 
flour mill operations is not being 
overlooked by mixers and deferred 
purchases may be forthcoming short- 
ly. The need for bran has not been 
nearly as strong as for middlings, and 
offerings for almost any shipment re- 
quired are easily uncovered. Sacked 
bran has found a much better outlet 
than bulk. There is a steady call from 
country distributors for mixed cars 
and truck lots of millfeed, so the 
supply of sacked feed is limited. Quo- 
tations April 11: Sacked bran $45.50 
@46, shorts $48@48.50; bulk bran $41 
@41.50, shorts $46.75@47.25, mid- 
dlings $46.25 @ 46.75. 

Boston: A sharp spurt in local de- 
mand just about cleared the market 
of supplies. Bran advanced about 25¢ 
for the week. Middlings pushed 50¢ 
net higher. Dealers reported the sup- 
ply situation tight at the end of the 
week. Closing quotations were nomi- 
nal. The rainy, cold weather was a 
factor, with heavy snow predicted. 
The demand for poultry feeds was 
also creeping up slowly. Quotations 
April 12: Standard bran $54.25, mid- 
dlings $55. 

Buffalo: Sales were good mainly 
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for middlings, which tend to pull bran 
along. Shipping positions are tight 
through this week. Red dog declined 
$5.50 last week, down $11 from the 
seasonal high, one of the sharpest 
drops in many years. Running time 
ranged from 5 to 7 days. Bran ended 
$3 higher, middlings advanced $3.50. 
Quotations April 11: Bran $46.50@ 
47.50, middlings $48.50@49, red dog 
$50@50.50. The bulk differential on 
bran and middlings was $5. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
very good. Prices advanced, causing 
retailers to stock heavily. Prompt 
and immediate shipments are tighten- 
ing. Supplies continue sufficient. Quo- 
tations April 11, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $52.56@53.40, standard 
midds. $55.40@55.56, flour midds. 
$56.56 @57.40, red dog $57.40@58.56. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market proceeded last week without 
any indication of a broadening in the 
call. Hand-to-mouth orders account- 
ed for much of the activity. Po- 
tential buyers continued to be cost 
conscious. The April 11 list of quota- 
tions showed bran unchanged from 
the previous week at $53, while $1 
additions put standard midds. at 
$54.50 and red dog at $62. 

New Orleans: Strong mixer and 
jobber buying, apparently influenced 
by heavier formula feed distribution, 
caused prices to soar. Grey shorts 
advanced $5 and bran $2.25. Most 
mills are booked about two weeks 
ahead. Quotations April 11: Bran $52 
@53.75, shorts $54@55.25. 

Memphis: Prices moved up very 
sharply as the result of good mixed 
feed business and colder weather. De- 
mand was fair, with supplies ade- 
quate and the trend higher. Quota- 


tions April 11: Bran $48.50, gray 
shorts $51, standard middlings $51, 
burlaps. 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest millfeed 
prices rose $1 ton, bringing quota- 
tions up to $39 for April shipment, 
f.o.b. mills. California orders have in- 
creased because of recent weather 
conditions, which have contributed to 
crop deterioration. Export business to 
Japan has totaled around 7,000 tons 
during the past two weeks. Quota- 
tions April 12: Millrun $38, standard 
middlings $43. 

Portland: Small local demand was 
offset to a limited extent by export 
sales to Japan. Quotations April 11: 
Millrun unchanged at $37, middlings 
$45. 
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Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of mill- 
feed have been adequate and prices 
easier. Quotations April 11: Bran $49 
@50, shorts $50@51, middlings $52@ 


53, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Millfeeds interest from 
the three prairie provinces tends to 
lag, and there is no indication of in- 
terest from eastern Canada and New 
England. Shipments to British Colum- 
bia continue in some volume. There 
has been no burdensome accumula- 
tion of stocks in any of the three 
prairie provinces. Quotations April 
12: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $36@39 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts $38 
@40, middlings $41@42. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 





DISTAFF SIDE 
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and tested in her small apartment 
kitchen until a modest but efficient 
unit was built at WFI headquarters. 
From the first, she recalls, it was 
recognized in the recipe work that 
flours in different parts of the coun- 
try varied. So every recipe was tested 
not only with national brands, but 
also with “sectional” flours, such as 
southern soft wheat flours, self-rising 
flours and Pacific Coast flours 

Some southern millers, kindly but 
frank, wondered out loud if a “north- 
ern” woman would really be fair to 
soft wheat flours and self-rising 
flours. Eventually, these millers came 
to be her loyal friends and support- 
ers, but in order to retain the all- 
important objective approach a south- 
ern home economist, Miss See Rice, 
was added to the staff. Miss Rice did 
an outstanding job in the South for 
the milling industry, Mrs. Snyder 
relates. And the work was made 
easier, she stresses, because of the 
broad understanding of educational 
and promotional work shown by Her- 
man Steen, MNF vice president. In 
the early days of enrichment of flour 
and bread, the WFI staff did a 
tremendous job of enlisting the sup- 
port of professional nutritionists, edi- 
tors and home economists. Because 
the principles of enrichment were 
thoroughly and honestly explained, 
and because the institute has earned 
a reputation as a dependable organi- 
zation, these groups accepted the in- 
formation. Moreover, they have con- 
tinued to support enrichment, Mrs. 
Snyder observes. 


The National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers uses, as a 
slogan, a statement made by Dr. 


Robert Harris: “Bread (enriched) 
and spread, citrus and milk are the 
foundation of the safest, most nutri- 
tious, most economical diet avail- 
able.” That, Mrs. Snyder declares, is 
true whether the bread comes from 
the bakery or the home oven. “We 
in the margarine industry believe 
that enriched bread and fortified 
margarine have much in common, and 
we greatly appreciate the fine co- 
operation of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute and the flour milling industry.” 

Immediately obvious is the pride 
Mrs. Snyder has for the institute. She 
received considerable satisfaction 
from the growth of its influence and 
prestige. She declares: “If we were 
able to accomplish anything, it was 
because we had the firm support of 
the milling industry, and especially 
because we had the confidence and 
cooperation of educators, editors and 
many other thought-leaders. To all 
these hundreds of persons I continue 
to be grateful.” 
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Eric A. 


Stanger 


Henry Simon 
Forms Company 
At Minneapolis 


MINNEAFOLIS—Henry Simon, 
Ltd., Stockport, England, British 
flour milling engineering firm, has 


established a company in the US 
which will be called the Simon Min- 
neapolis Co. The new firm will have 


its headquarters at 721 W. Lake S 
Minneapolis 
Officers of the new company are 


G. Highley Sugden, president; Eric A 


Stanger, executive vice president; 
Glenn G. Nybeck, secretary-treasur- 
er, and Odd Sandal, vice president 
Mr. Sugden, Mr. Stanger and Mr 


Nybeck 
The 


are members of the board 
new company will work from 








31 


the offices in which Mr. Stanger has 
been operating as Simon manager in 
North America since September, 1957. 
The formation of an American com- 
pany, a Simon spokesman said, is a 
further stage of the firm's permanent 
interest in the American market and 
of its desire to give more and better 
service to the American milling in- 
dustry 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


GRAIN FIRM HAS FIRE 
EL RENO, OKLA.—Fire destroyed 
the storage and milling section of the 
Williams Grain Co. near El] Reno. The 
office and gin sections were saved. In- 
c'uded in the loss was 8,000 bu. grain. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 
Oklahoma City, Okie. 





PRP 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 





l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Claude O. Skelton, 
Sta-Kleen Head, Dies 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Claude O. 
Skelton, 62, president and treasurer 
of Sta-Kleen Bakery, Inc., died here 
April 4. 

He had been a director and dis- 
trict governor of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. and was a past president of 
the Virginia Bakers Assn. 

He was president and treasurer of 
Sta-Kleen Bakery, Inc., of Danville 
and of the Valley Bakery, Inc., 
Waynesboro. 

Surviving are his mother; his wife; 
a son, Claude Olney Skelton, Jr., of 
Waynesboro; a daughter, Mrs. Wy F. 
Andrews of Anniston, Ala., and a 
brother, Harry E. Skelton of Lynch- 
burg. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES CHANGES 

NEW YORK—Union Bag-Camp Pa- 
per Corp. has announced many changes 
in its multiwall bag sales division. 
Henry Scott, formerly headquartered 
in Birmingham, Ala., has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s office in 
Denver to succeed the late Bart 
O’Hearn. His territory will include 
Utah, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Montana and parts of Nebraska, 
Kansas and Idaho. John Cox, former- 
ly of the New York sales office, will 
take over Mr. Scott's southeastern 
sales territory. He will cover Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and part of Tennessee. 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in 100 Ib.) 





Commonwealth countries: February 

United Kingdom 337,38) 
Africa: 

British East Africa .. eh 100 

Fed. Rhodesia ihe Nyasaland ’ 

Gambia 972 

Ghana ae Seam é 4,000 

Nigeria 609 do< 22 

Other British West Africa ......... 

Sierra Leone 6,500 
Asia: 

Ceylon .... 44,800 

Hong Kong 13,575 

India - 

Malaya & ‘Singapore 10,177 

Pakistan . ino 

Other British East Indies 140 
Europe: 

Gibraltar 
North Amerion: 

Bahamas 7,966 

Barbados ; 8,435 

Bermuda 3,291 

British Honduras nae 1,417 

Jamaica 1,015 

Leeward & Windward Islands 36,173 

Trinidad & Tobago ee 44,773 
Oceania: 

Fiji : “p34 4 500 
South America: 

British Guiana 11,576 
Total, commonwealth countries 582,613 
Foreign countries: 

Africa: 

Azores & Madeira 830 

Belgian Geage 8,403 

Liberia 262 

Morocco 

Portuguese East Arica 250 

Portuguese Wesf Africa 1,625 
Asia: 

Arabia 1,389 

Indo China 

Iran 

Japan 25,162 

Jordan . ie 32 

Lebanon 3,893 

Philippine Islands 130,294 

Portuguese Asia 2,090 

Syria 

Thailand 21,520 
Europe: 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Greece 

Germany, Federal Republic 

Iceland é ee 

Ireland 

Italy et 

Netherlands 175 

Norway 

Portugal . 1,090 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Yugoslavia 
North America: 

American Virgin Islands 

Costa Rica wwe 5,800 

Cuba 14,720 

Dominican Reoublic 29,995 

E! Salvador 3,850 

French West Indi ies 100 

Guatemala 6,078 

Haiti 8,390 

Honduras : bee 500 

Netherlands Antilles 7,200 

Nicaragua 675 

Panama . 9,950 

St. Pierre ‘4 Miquelon 1,568 

U. S. 66,934 
Ocoanie: 

French Oceania 

Guam 
South America: 

Chile 

Colombia 1,200 

Peru 3,295 

Surinam 5,558 

Venezuela 55,818 
Total foreign countries 418,646 
Grand totals 1,001,259 


Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn 


—1957-58 











1956-57 
Seven Seven 
months February raonths 
3,335,195 327,166 2,727,993 
950 448 
2,191 448 1,680 
2,092 4,02! 
143,575 34,925 230,300 
11,000 12,320 69,660 
27 5,600 
44,828 8,560 47,964 
44,800 
137,585 21,46! 160,656 
8,850 75 
105,391 23,346 112,509 
125 
518 
11,099 4,480 27,165 
69,447 5,065 59,555 
89,195 7,121 68 048 
22,665 4,607 28,363 
3,389 5,119 
427,614 35,106 352,288 
290,614 35,397 231,247 
423,398 53,265 405,788 
585 
78,905 1,046 79,701 
5,254,038 574,313 4,618,180 
5,435 367 7,790 
95,709 2,590 113,763 
1,424 320 2,307 
770 110 4,510 
1.916 672 4746 
13,968 1,875 10,346 
8,232 1,135 10,503 
200 
88 88 
194,788 17,710 216,677 
32 
11,535 6,676 98,246 
1,279,492 330,716 1,556,266 
24,276 10,920 45,088 
592 210 
109,456 15,612 119,557 
69,269 6,720 150,348 
400 3,965 
10,913 573 
50 
5,600 2,062 
350 
1,000 
595 280 1,190 
900 
8.366 1,595 16,245 
88! 660 2,313 
80 100 
1,175 
20 350 3,565 
108,800 13,510 119,124 
141,080 7,060 77,244 
156,405 13,319 104,211 
42,950 4,950 64,473 
2,175 200 1,725 
57,199 3,250 37,440 
119,195 6,200 75,38! 
11,880 2,300 16,466 
47,92! 5.790 - 37,705 
55,975 10,95? 65,875 
58,855 10,794 55,130 
5,182 799 4,686 
430,27! 72,750 412,208 
10,654 12,273 
800 800 5,150 
50 
10,728 1,850 40,206 
9,655 500 6,900 
34,239 6,360 40,794 
855,777 57,782 873,499 
4.004, 040 617,569 4,424,123 
9,258,078 1,191,882 9,042,303 





Additional Storage 
Facilities Planned 


In South Texas 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS—With 
a critical shortage of grain storage 
in view for this year’s crop, elevator 
owners in south Texas are planning 
to build another 3,000 carloads of 
storage facilities. The present storage 
in the area has been estimated at 
about 9,000 cars 

Most of the elevators are filled with 
grain and the chances of moving part 
of it to storage farther north ap- 
pear slim. The wheat crop due to be 
harvested in north Texas will more 
than fill all the available space. 

Some grain men say the storage 
problem may become critical this 
summer when the large maize crop 
is harvested. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers 


KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 


Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 


wheats. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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LIGONTER, IND. 
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WHEAT LEGISLATION 
HEARINGS SLATED 


WASHINGTON—The wheat sub- 
committee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture plans to conduct 
three-day hearings, starting April 22, 
on legislative proposals having to do 
with wheat. Half a dozen or so differ- 
ent bills proposing a two-price or do- 
mestic parity plan for wheat are 
pending, and these and other wheat 
bills will be the subject of the hear- 
ings. The President’s veto of the sup- 
port freeze bill has stirred up things 
a bit relative to farm legislation as a 
whole, the Millers National Federa- 
tion reports. Some of the supporters 
of farm legislation are working on 
the idea of a commodity-by-commodi- 
ty approach, under which a separate 
ticket would be written for each ma- 
jor commodity. There is talk about 
the two-price plan for wheat in this 
connection. Just what actually will 
develop is quite Uncertain at ‘this 
time, MNF said. 





GMI to Increase 
Bulk Storage 
At Buffalo 


MINNEAPOLIS Bids are being 
received for construction that will 
increase the bulk flour storage facili- 
ties at the General Mills, Inc., mill 
at Buffalo by 40,000 cwt., Don A 
Stevens, vice president and general 
manager of the company’s flour divi- 
sion, has announced. 

“This expansion will improve the 
efficiency and capacity of our plant 
at Buffalo and insure our ability to 
render continued high grade service 
to our expanding list of customers in 
the eastern U.S. area,” Mr. Stevens 
said. The new facility will be of slip 
form concrete construction. It will be 
located adjacent to the existing bulk 
flour storage building at Buffalo, and 
its facilities will be tied in directly 
with those in the existing building. 
Work is expected to begin this sum- 
mer, with completion scheduled for 
late this year. 

The GMI plant at Buffalo is the 
world’s largest flour mill. Its capac- 
ity is listed at 36,700 sacks 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Buiiding Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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Total of 253,000 Bu. Sold by U.S. 


Under International Wheat Agreement 


WASHINGTON — Sales of 253,000 
bu. wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equiv- 
alent) for recording under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement were con- 
firmed by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. during the period April 2-8, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has reported. 

The sales for the period included 
38,017 cwt. flour (88,000 bu. in wheat 





"Gooch's Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 





equivalent) and 165,000 bu. wheat. 
The importing country principally in- 
volved in the sales was Germany. 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
year on June 1, 1957, are 81,706,000 





bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are Better 
63,835,000 bu. and by Australia 12,- Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
835,000 bu. enecin. Nebrésiin 

USDA also announced that the 





1957-58 quotas assigned to Japan and 





Switzerland have been filled 





Business Slump 
Doesn’t Affect 
Buffalo Mills 


BUFFALO—*“People have to eat, 
regardless ...” That, say Buffalo's 
flour millers, explains why the city’s 
big flour milling industry and its cer- 
eal plants are running along at their 
usual high levels despite the business 
slump. 

The recession has been running 
roughshod over steel, automobile and 
aircraft plants on the Niagara Fron- 
tier. But the flour mills haven't fal- 
tered. Their employment remains 
about the same and their work-week 
ranges from five to seven days 

“People may not be buying as many 


cars but they still are eating,” one 
Buffalo flour miller said. 

If anything, he added, the flour 
business does a little better when 


times are tougher. Food buyers get 
away from fancy luxury food items 
and get back to what he calls “the 
more basic flour foods.” 
The flour output in its 


six flour 








Charles E. Stipe 


GRAIN MANAGER—Chariles E. Stipe 
is the newly appointed grain mana- 
ger for the Sperry (Western) Opera- 
tions of General Mills, Inc. He has 
been associated with the company's 
grain business for 38 years, having 
supervised grain purchases, country 
elevator stations and commodity mar- 
ket activities in the Pacific North- 
west and intermountain wheat-grow- 
ing areas. Mr. Stipe has been trans- 
ferred to the San Francisco headquar- 
ters of Sperry Operations from Port- 
land. He succeeds W. R. Humphrey, 
who has been appointed to a sales po- 
sition in Southern California. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


mills makes Buffalo the world’s larg- 
est flour milling center. Production 
generally has been running ahead of 
a year ago in recent weeks. Weekly 
output has been between 500,000 and 
600,000 ecwt. 

“The flour business has been hold- 
ing up very well,” one flour milling 
executive said. “January, February 
and March historically are good 
months, and this year has been no 
exception. Those are the months when 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





bakers restock after holding down 
flour inventories at the year-end 





“Comparatively, this month will be 
a little on the weak side. But that 
is a purely seasonal trend.” 

In continuing to do well at a time 
when many other industries are hun- 
gry for business and are slashing em- 
ployment, the flour mills are follow- 
ing a traditional pattern. They 


. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








breezed through the depression of 


the 1930’s without being hurt, millers We specialize in 


recall. Flour mills, the millers say, designing and engraving 
probably are as nearly depression- for Millers and the Grain Trade 
proof as any. “Even if people are in 


Holland Engraving Co. 


breadlines, they are flour consumers 
3 “2 Kansas City, Missouri! 


one miller said. 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears” 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—‘“Flourists” 


428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco 
Victor 2-0786-87 * 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 


References: Amy flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the est flour mili on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILiS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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FIRST 


IN NUMBER OF 
Regularly-Scheduled Sailings 
BETWEEN 


U. S. GULF PORTS 
AND THE WORLD 


*A Lykes ship sails from a U.S. Gulf port 
on the average of every 27 hours! 


LYKES FREQUENCY AND 
SCOPE OF SERVICE ARE 
“MADE TO ORDER" 
FOR YOUR 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


You can DEPEND on LYKES for 
expert handling of FLOUR 


LYKES AMERICAN FLAG 


TRADE ROUTES 


AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 


U.K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 






Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Kanses City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mo- 
bile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 
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GEORGE McIVOR 


(Continued from page 3) 





about by wartime marketing of Can- 
ada's wheat crops. 

When the Canadian government 
halted wheat futures trading on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange in Septem- 
ber, 1943, Mr. McIvor was nominally 
in charge of marketing all of Can- 
ada’s wheat and saw millions of 
bushels moved overseas to the U.K., 
France before the German occupation 
and other allied nations. As war-torn 
countries were liberated he directed 
the movement of increasing quanti- 
ties of the record prairie production 
of that time. 

Early in World War II Mr. Mc- 
Ivor travelled to the U.K. and France 
as wheat advisor to T. A. Crerar, 
federal minister of mines and re- 
sources and Canada’s representative 
to an empire conference on the allied 
war effort. Under his direction huge 
surpluses on prairie farms, in country 
elevators and in terminals were dis- 
posed of to overseas customers. He 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. 
Since 1856 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Chicago «+ New York + Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 














also directed postwar planning for 
sale of Canadian wheat. 
International Recognition 

International recognition of Mr 
MelIvor’s ability came with his ap- 
pointment in 1944 as chairman of the 
Cereals and Feeds Committee of the 
Combined Food Board which repre- 
sented the governments of the U.S., 
U.K. and Canada. 

To his responsibilities as head of 
Canada's wheat sales agency were 
added the extra duties associated 
with the marketing of prairie oats 
and barley in 1952. 

Mr. McIvor had a unique knowl- 
edge of the grain marketing field. He 
had wide knowledge of all branches 
of the trade. He directed shipments 
all over the world and visited many 
foreign countries to study grain 
problems—China, Japan, the U.K. and 
Europe among them. But he also 
travelled the farmlands of the Cana- 
dian west, visiting and talking over 
the problems of growing and market- 
ing with the men most intimately 
concerned—prairie farmers. 

According to Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
MclIvor had submitted his resignation 
last November “for personal reasons” 
to be effective in mid-December. How- 
ever, he had been persuaded to re- 
main in the post by Mr. Churchill un- 
til this spring. In making the formal 
announcement of Mr. MclIvor’s resig- 
nation, Mr. Churchill said: “I 
personally hoped that Mr. MclIvor 
could have completed another term of 
office as chief commissioner of the 
board. I realized, of course, that the 
position is one of great responsibility 
and strain.” 

No successor has yet been named 
Other members o! the board include 
W. C. McNamara, assistant chief com- 
missioner; W. Riddel, commissioner, 
and W. E. Robertson, commissioner. 





Boyd Houston 


STARTS BROKERAGE — Boyd Hou- 
ston has resigned as sales director 
for Flour Mills of America, Inc., and 
has started his own brokerage com- 
pany. He will be selling flour and 
other allied lines to the bakery trade. 
In the flour business since 1930, Mr. 
Houston was associated with Stand- 
ard Milling Co. before joining FMA. 
Earlier he worked with Midland Flour 
Milling Co. He got his start in the 
bakery field by working after hours 
during his school days for Continental 
Baking Co. and the Manor Baking 
Co. Mr. Houston has established his 
office at 13 East Gregory Blvd., Kan- 
sas City. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
v | em 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill eed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery Jefferson 
City, Mo 
HELP WANTED 
v 
WANTED 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
Interior Kansas mill with aggressive 
sales program has opening for dis- 
trict sales manager to handle bakery 
flour accounts. Previous experience 
with bakery accounts required. Give 
full data, salary requirements in re- 
ply. Address Ad No. 3691, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 











West Virginia Pulp 
Arranges Purchase 


Of Two Bag Plants 


NEW YORK—Arrangements have 
been made for West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. to purchase two multiwall 
bag plants from Arkell and Smiths, 
pioneer bag manufacturers. Approved 
by the boards of both companies, the 
sale still is subject to approval by 
Arkell and Smiths’ stockholders. 

Although terms of the transaction 
were not disclosed, David L. Luke, 
president of West Virginia, said his 
company would pay cash for Arkell 
and Smiths’ plants at Wellsburg, W. 
Va., and Mobile, Ala. Sheldon S. 
Yates, president of Arkell and Smiths, 
said that the transaction with West 
Virginia does not include the bag 
company’s plants at Canajoharie, 
N.Y., and Hudson Falls, N.Y., which 
will continue to be operated by Ar- 
kell and Smiths. 

Mr. Luke said the two bag plants 
of Arkell and Smiths and the two 
plants of Fulton Bag & Products Co., 
New Orleans and St. Louis, acquired 
by West Virginia April 1, would be- 
come components of a new multi- 
wall bag division of the paper com- 
pany. Acquisition of these operations 
marks West Virginia’s entry into the 
multiwall sack converting field. 

The four bag facilities will enable 
the paper company to serve the 
multiwall markets east of the 
Rockies, Mr. Luke said. Multiwall 
sales offices are planned in New York, 
Chicago, Columbus, Ohio; Minneapo- 
lis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Dallas, New Orleans, Atlanta, and 
Charleston, S.C. 

The two Arkell and Smiths plants 
being acquired by West Virginia will 
employ the present operating and 
sales organizations, a total of approx- 
imately 400 persons. 
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Value of Canadian 
Flour Shipments 
Changes Little 


WINNIPEG Value of factory 
shipments from Canada’s flour mill- 
ing industry was practically un- 
changed in 1956 at $221,770,000 com- 
pared with the previous year’s $221,- 
895,000 total, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics annual 
report on the industry. 

The number of establishments was 
down to 76 from 77 in 1955, employees 
numbered 4,572, compared with the 
1955 total of 4,853 with salaries also 
recording a drop to $15,103,000 from 
$15,479,000. Material costs were up, 
however, to $187,100,000 from $185,- 
004,000 in 1955. 

Shipments of enriched and non-en- 
riched flour declined to $167,911,000 
in 1956 from the 1955 total of $168,- 
304,000. Bran, shorts and middlings 
dropped to $31,353,000 from $32,246,- 
000 and prepared cake mixes to $5,- 
715,000 from $6,188,000. Rolled oats 
shipments increased in value to $7,- 
445,000 from $6,695,000 

Province-wise, Ontario shipped the 
largest volume at $87,497,000, but it 
was down from the 1955 total of 
$90,998,000. The combined value for 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
was next largest at $42,409,000, com- 
pared with the previous year’s $43,- 
121,000 total. Shipments from Quebec 
in 1956 were valued at $34,353,000 
compared with $32,306,000 a year 
earlier; Alberta at $32,368,000 com- 
pared with $30,954,000; and Manitoba 
$25,142,000, an increase from the 
1955 total of $24,516,000. 


Philippines Best 


Vancouver Buyer 


VANCOUVER The Philippine 
Islands continued to be the most im- 
portant flour buyer from Vancouver 
during February. However, both Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies 
were well up on the list. Official fig- 
ures just issued in hundredweights 
for the first time show the month's 
clearances at 372,910. The Philippine 
business totalled 182,050 cwt. while 
other shipments in the same terms 
were: Central America 64,750; West 
Indies 63,950; Japan 24,680; Thailand 
8,990; Straits Settlements 8,240; 
Hong Kong 8,400; Japan 8,320; Co- 
lombia 2,500; Fiji Islands 500; Peru 
300, and Denmark 200 cwt. 
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T. H. Osborne 


R. L. Appling 


Sales Changes Made 
At Western-Waxide 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Western- 
Waxide Division, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., has announced three manage- 
ment changes in its sales operations. 

Robert L. Appling, formerly resi- 
dent manager of Western-Waxide's 
plant at St. Louis, has been appointed 
assistant director of sales at San 
Leandro, Cal. Thomas H. Osborne, 
St. Louis sales manager, has been 
named St. Louis resident manager 
Clayton Hayes, sales supervisor of 
bakery and frozen food products at 
St. Louis, will succeed Mr. Osborne 
as sales manager there. 

Mr. Appling is a graduate of the 
University of Kansas and the Har- 
vard School of Business. He has been 
with Western-Waxide since 1949, and 
held several positions in production 
and management before becoming 
resident manager in St. Louis in 1953 
Mr. Osborne is an alumnus of Butler 
University. He has been with West- 
ern-Waxide since 1950, and has over 
20 years of experience in the paper 
industry. 

Mr. Hayes, who was just named 
sales supervisor last January, has 
been with the organization since 1938 





SOME SEEDING REPORTED 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


WIN NIPEG—The lack of even nor- 
mal winter snowfall together with 
unusually mild weather has permitted 
field work at scattered points across 
the southern areas of western Can- 
ada. A few fields in the Red River 
Valley bordering the international 
boundary have been seeded to wheat. 
One 100-acre field was reported seed- 
ed to barley. It is likely to be an- 
other two weeks, however, before 
seeding becomes general in the south- 
ern districts of the three prairie prov- 
inces. 
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MUFFIN JAM-BOREE—Promotion posters as pictured above will be blan- 
keting grocery stores across the nation in a Betty Crocker Muffin Mix Jam- 
boree, a spokesman for General Mills, Inc., has announced. The program will 


tie in muffins with jams and jellies for breakfast, main meals and snacks. 


Nationwide advertising will back the promotion, GMI said. 
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BOOKS— 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of yf and trading in cash ond grain 
futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain following its purchase 
from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and conditioned, the establishing of price 
even before the crop is planted, the role of the university professor in the grain trade. 





This authoritative book will b the ding reference book on this “sn tor 
farmers, county agents, eat foreign buyers, $6 00 
government personnel, ar Scbsckbe eteveees races . 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 


By Richard T. Cotton 
Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Piont Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, _phese cng experience in modern 
methods of insect control. A text book and manual for ~_ engaged in storage, ship- 


i d sing in. , 6x9, photo-off. 
Goel cation ts of Wan WO vovidlee Siesacscctsccsceeretsscocsescessenees $4.00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives proven 
pointers in each area of _ business leadership: organization, conservation of time and 





energy, methods of ¢ others, procedure for getting along with employers, em- 
ployees and fellow penn the art of self command, the use and 36. 00 
timing of words and action. lievised'E Edition—251 pages .........-.sesens 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 


By B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines assay 
methods with oe on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. Has com- 
prehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin assays. Animal, 
microbiological and — or on methods cre ae for each vitamin for which 


otieet, illustrated. Copyright, 1948 —— $2.25 


FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 


By Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of emeperte © Press book, written 
of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling industry” ‘The 
early chapters cre historical in character, dealing with the rise 5 _man ond the By 
tionship of his diet, food-eating and oon babi +, f the 
milling industry, and the contributions of hnici > tele Se the 
final chapters d the side of milling x in a chapter ‘ For- 
ward."" Srocthent illustrations, and bibliographical 7.50 
SORTS GE GOGES GEE ov cc ccccccccecdoccccecsesescccvccoccccccsccese . 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


By James Gray 


The story of General 7 inc., from its beginnings in all divisions, to 1954. 
A dromatic story that is S a8 cueve Ghan Gude wide tubsvent? $4.75 














Service Publications of The American Baker: 
THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 


By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, now 
in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $] 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur ...... 2... 6c cscceseennves . 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and practical 
formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which the $] 00 
boker can increase sales and improve his product's quolity............... . 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 
Cookies 


Companion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cokes and Pastries. The title and 


Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of the — recommend $] 00 
it to bakers, large and smoll .... e 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, 957 


Focts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 
to each industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a reference on 
ennucl crops, monufocture, state feed lows, $2 00 
including labeling, etc. . ane . 
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had 
The job 
completed, he was informed that it 
would be necessary to submit a state- 


The been 


hired to 


horny-handed boy 
do some hauling. 


After much 
following: 
four 


ment before being paid. 
study, he produced the 
“Three comes and three goes at 
bits a went, $3.” 


¢*¢¢ 


Arriving at a strange hotel, a fussy 
woman thought she'd better locate 
the fire escape. She started exploring, 


opened a door and found herself in a 
bathroom occupied by an elderly 
gentleman. 

“Oh, I'm sorry,” she twitted. “I 


was looking for the fire escape.” 
Continuing her search, she present- 
ly heard the pad of bare feet behind 
her. It was the elderly man, clad in 
a bath towel. 
“Wait a minute,” he 
“where's the fire?” 


¢?¢¢ 


is real sure 


gasped, 


“You of him- 
self?" 

“As sure as you can get. He does 
crossword puzzles with a pen.” 


Si A 


A couple of young boys walked 
into the dentist's office and one faced 
boldly up to the dentist and said, 
“Doc, I want a tooth took out and I 
don’t want no gas ‘cause I’m in a 
hurry.” 

“My,” 
you're a brave 
5 

The little boy turned to his friend 
and said, “Show him your tooth, 
Albert.” 


say he 


doc, “I must say 
Which tooth is 


said the 
boy. 











TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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General Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, California 
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Left foreground: Beta Chloro® Control! unit 
Chlorine gas mixed with air is applied in occu- 
rate, predetermined quantities to flour. Center 
rear: Dyox® Control unit. Chlorine dioxide gos 
is generated as needed in proportion to use— 
without waste. 


Novadel Feeders for applying Novadelox® 
through hopper-stand and ejector blowing ar- 
rangement 

















WHERE DOES 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. USE 


* 


General Mills uses W&T products and services wherever it treats flour; 
and the 3800 sack mill at Los Angeles, California, is its newest construc- 
tion to use the complete Wallace & Tiernan Flour Treatment Program: 


® The Dyox® process for maturing flour with chlorine dioxide gas. 
With the Dyox® process the gas is generated at the point of use 
and is metered to the flour stream as a gas, not as a liquid. It is 
chlorine dioxide gas of constant, controlled strength. 


® Beta Chlora® control units for easy, pin-point-accurate application 
of chlorine gas to the flour stream. 
® Novadel Feeders and Novadelox®— both products have a long 
history of service in and for the flour milling industry. The feeders 
are used for applying Novadelox® for optimum color removal 
and best color dress. 
General Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate 
the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





The Greeks had a word for 


One of the most significant words in ancient Greece 
was written aoTos. The word, of course, means 
Bread. 

As early as 500 B.C., public bakers were impor- 
tant people in Athens. Their business must have 
been highly competitive, too. They offered the 
Athenian housewife her choice of 62 different varie- 
ties of bread! 

General Mills believes that the ancient Athenians 
give us two tips that are good for business today. 

First, their bread of 2,400 years ago was a lot 
better than it had been in earlier forms. Constant 
improvement is still the secret of progress. 





+f 
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Second, the Ancient Greeks weren’t content to 
offer just one type of bread to their customers on a 
“‘take it or leave it’’ basis. They offered a choice of 
62 varieties—which can only mean that they spent 
days and nights thinking of new ways to appeal to 
consumers. We believe that as long as we continue 
to keep pace with our customers’ wants, our busi- 
ness will be as important in 2056 or 3056 as it was 
in 500 B.C, 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





